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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Chartered in 1885 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of 
Stanford and University of Callfornia, and the same 
number of units for graduation. Work recognized 
at both Universities, course for course. Laborator- 
ies for sclence with modern equipment, excellent 
opportunities for home economics, library study, 
music and art. Modern gymnasium In care of 
Director from Boston School of Gymnastics. Special 
care for health of students and provisions for out 


door life. Alumnae In every city on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Mills College has a remarkable geographical 
situation. It is In a commanding position easlly 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Within 
short distance of three cities and the great Unl- 
versities of the West. Secluded among the beautiful 
hills of the suburbs of Oakland, near the eastern 
shores of San Francisco Bay, this college has an 
ideal climate throughout the year. Its grounds com- 
prise 150 acres under cultivation. Its faculty repre- 
sents Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Amherst, Stanford University, State Unl- 
versities of Illinols, Wisconsin and California. Its 
music and art departments are under well known 
instructors. 


President, Luella Clay Carson, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
For catalogue, address Secretary, Mills College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills ane direct from San Francisco, leave San Franciseo 
via Key Route boat. rom boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broxdway, there to car marked “Mills College.”’ 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


2130 Center Street, Berkeley, California 
FIFTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


This cover design reminds you of last 

nea : year’s N. E. A. Meeting in Boston which 

% you possibly could not attend; but you 

8 = probably can — re eee enone in 

iF San Francisco and can also make arrange- 

EDV Ly RNAL ie ment for a longer stay in order to attend 
the Summer Session of the above school. 


There will be ELEMENTARY and AD- 
VANCED COURSES in DRAWING, DE- 
SIGNING, PAINTING, MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING and CRAFT-WORK, arranged for 
teachers and art students. 


The work will be in the hands of a 
well-trained corps of teachers, supple- 
mented by a splendid equipment for the 
different lines of work which will be car- 
ried on in spacious and well-lighted 
rooms. 
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The school offers the most varied, most 
practical, and fullest courses of any Art 
School on the Pacific Coast. 


Take advantage of the N. E. A. railroad 
rates. 


Write for illustrated Summer Catalog 
for further particulars. 
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COUPLE REST WITH PLEASURE 


by including the 


NEW ORLEANS--NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New Orleans and New York in the routing of your ticket 


East. Costs less than an all rail route and affords an 


interesting and delightful diversion on your trip. 


RATES 


First class rail to New Orleans and First Cabin steamer to 


New York 
Round Trip 


One way rail, one way steamer between New Orleans and 


New York 
Second class rail and second cabin New Orleans to New 
Rates include meals and berth while on steamer. 


Write or ask any agent for details. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 32 Powell Street, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, Third and Townsend Streets Depot, 
Broadway and Thirteenth Street, Oakland. 
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GORDON READERS 


A study of the vocabularies of the first three books of any SUCCESSFUL 
series of readers will reveal a well-defined plan of building. For the 
Primer, the author selects a few words, as many as possible of which are 
key words. These words are used repeatedly in the First Reader; are 
built upon and added to until their number is sometimes doubled. The 
Second Reader vocabulary consists of the words of the Primer and First 
Reader, with an addition of from 50% to 100%. Each book carefully 
uses and builds upon the vocabulary of the books that precede it. 


Graphically illustrated, it looks like this 


Trine 
{ First Reader 
ee 


Second Reader 
THE STATE SERIES 


Primer vocabulary consists of 92 words. 
First Reader vocabulary consists of 607 words. 
Second Reader vocabulary consists of 1731 words. 


The Primer has only 51 key words. 


The First Reader uses only 64 of the 92 Primer words—a loss of 30% 
of the first term’s efficiency. 


The Second Reader uses only 463 of the 607 First Reader words—a loss 
of 144 words or 24% of the second term’s efficiency. 


Graphically illustrated, it looks like this 


’ 
‘a | State Primer 


State First Reader 


‘he black represents loss i ficiency. State Second Reader 


Many city and county Superintendents will testify that 
the Gordon Readers develop sufficient power to overcome 
these defects of the State Series Readers. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market Street, San Francisco 
Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 
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363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Agricultural Apparatus 


WE ARE NOW WORKING ON A CATALOGUE COVERING THE 
FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 






























ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
SOIL FERTILITY 
ENTOMOLOGY 
MILK ANALYSIS 
TREE HUSBANDRY 
SOIL ANALYSIS 





The apparatus is to be of the latest design and such 
as used by Government Experiment Stations and Agricul- 
tural Schools. SUGGESTIONS AS TO APPARATUS 
OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS WILL BE GRATE- 
FULLY RECEIVED. 





You will find our houses the largest of the kind on 
the coast. Be sure and correspond with us when in need 
of laboratory supplies for BIOLOGY, BOTANY, 
CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, MINING, PHYSICS, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ZOOLOGY. 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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A real democracy must see that the 
chance for an elementary education is 
open to every man and woman. This is 
the first essential. But it is also essential 
that there should be the amplest oppor- 
tunity for every kind of higher education. 
The education of the mass, while the most 
important problem in democratic education, 
is in no way or shape by and of itself suf- 
ficient. Democracy comes short of what 
it should be just to the extent that it fails to 
provide for the exceptional individual the 
highest kind of exceptional training; for 
democracy as a permanent world force 
must mean not only the raising of the 
general level, but also the raising of the 
standards of excellence to which only ex- 
ceptional individuals can attain. The table- 
land must be raised, but the high peaks must 
not be leveled down; on the contrary, they, 
too, must be raised. Highly important 
though it is that the masons and brick- 
layers should be excellent, it is, neverthe- 
less, a grave mistake to suppose that any 
excellence in the bricklayers will enable 
us to dispense with architects. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Editorial Comment 
3 L. E. ARMSTRONG 


A SUGGESTIVE EXPERIMENT 


Stirred up by long-continued criticism, the Baltimore board of 
education has appointed an expert committee to investigate the schools 
of the city and to make recommendations for the betterment of the 
system. The three members of the investigating commission are Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, United States commissioner of education; Supt. C. N. 
Kendall, of Indianapolis; and Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Stanford 
University. Incidentally California may well feel proud of this recog- 
nition of two men who gained their laurels in this State. 

This action of the Baltimore board of education is significant. It 
marks a commendable freedom from provincialism. By providing for 
this educational consultation, the Baltimore board proves that it cares 

yA more for the schools under its charge than it does for ill-founded local 
pride. Like a true parent, it is more concerned for the safety of the 
child than for the feelings of the physician in charge. We believe that 
this plan of educational consultations will appeal. When any consid- 
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erable number of people in a city question the efficiency of the system 
under which their children are being educated, those in charge of the 
work should welcome an honest, intelligent investigation. If conditions 
are satisfactory, there will be increased confidence in the schools. And 
if things are wrong, the information that opens the road for remedial 
measures can not be too highly appreciated. In many cases wrong 
conditions, for which the school authorities are not responsible, but 
which impair the efficiency of the schools, would be brought to light. 
Criticism from a disinterested paid board of experts would surely be 
of constructive value. And a recognition of the worth of such work 
would help to give education a firmer position as a real profession. 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR ABROAD 


We believe that the people of California may justly feel proud 
of the uniform excellence of our high schools. The principal reason 
for the advanced efficiency of these schools rests in the high standard 
of certification for the teachers employed. In thorough preparation 
for the work, in both academic and professional lines, the high school 
teachers of California lead the country. And the country is awaking 
to the fact. 

In the February number of Education, Superintendent R. J. Condon, 
of Providence, in concluding a study of high school conditions through- 
out the United States, says: 

““We must look ahead and declare that no one shall be allowed 
after a certain date, say 1925, to teach in a high school, or to act as a 
superintendent of schools, who does not hold a state certificate authoriz- 
ing him to do the work in which he is engaged. We must see to it that 
these certificates require, as a minimum, such qualifications as are now 
prescribed by California, viz: At least one year of full professional study 
and practise-teaching in addition to a full college course. There should, 
however, always be left an opportunity for a recognition of the merits 
of the man or woman of superior native ability and culture who does not 
have the more technical requirements.” 

Is it not interesting to note that we have now arrived at a standard 
of preparation which the country at large may hope to work to by 1925? 
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Another gratifying acknowledgement is found in Dr. John Franklin 
Brown’s new book, The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in 
Germany and the United States. After a most careful study and com- 
parison of the secondary schools of both countries, Dr. Brown says: 

“The standards of certification of high school teachers in the dif- 
ferent states of the United States represent wide difference of practice. 
Before the year 1900 not more than a half dozen states possessed 
a legal standard of certification which was different from that required 
of teachers in the elementary schools. In the other states the holder of 
any certificate of any grade was legally qualified to teach in the high 
school; moreover, in nearly half of the states this is true at the present 
time. . . . California stands far ahead of any other state in the 
requirements for high school teachers.” 

Thus, while securing very satisfactory results at home, it would 
seem that we have been letting out light shine, and it may well prove 
that the shining has not been wasted in darkness. 


HEARING BEFORE THE GOVERNOR 


We had hoped in this number to record the governor’s decision on 
the three measures approved by the school people of California, viz: 
better tenure, pensions and industrial education. These three bills 
reached the governor during the last days of the legislative session, and 
have had to wait their turn with many others for executive consideration. 

Governor Johnson appointed the morning of April 18th for a hear: 
ing on the pension question. A goodly delegation of school people, with 
Dr. A. F. Lange as principal spokesman, appeared at the appointed 
time and presented the cause of the teachers. The governor questioned 
the speakers carefully and revealed fully some of the difficulties in the 
way of giving his approval. Three things seemed to be uppermost in 
the governor’s mind: |. Would the approval of pensions for teachers 
commit the State to the principle of old age pensions generally? 2. How 
much money would be required to put the pension law into effect and to 
sustain it from year to year? 3. Is the bill constitutional? For two 
hours the governor listened carefully, questioned keenly and made notes. 
His decision will have been made before this number of the News 
reaches you. 
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Now, in the event of the governor's failure to approve the bill, let 
two or three things be said right now. The governor is in thorough 
sympathy with school people and their work. If he does not approve 
the bill, it will be because he could not conscientiously give it his approval 
at this time. The amendments insisted upon by Assemblyman Williams 
greatly weakened the original bill. By permitting retirement at forty- 
eight, the number of beneficiaries was greatly increased, thereby requir- 
ing a far greater sum to inaugurate the system. We believe the governor 
would unquestionably have signed the original bill as introduced by 
Senator Boynton. So, if the governor does not approve, let us not in 
our disappointment say severe and unjust things. Rather we should 
go cheerfully to work in the calm assurance that we shall be able to 
present a better bill next time, one that the governor might formally 
approve and possibly adopt as an administration measure. In any event 
the discussion has accomplished much in calling attention to the inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries. There can be no reasonable doubt that a 
system of retirement salaries for teachers is coming. ‘The good of the 
service demands it, and the people will understand and approve. We 
have made a good fight and we shall win. If not at this time, then soon. 
Let us not be disappointed quitters but cheerful stayers. 


AT THE PARENTAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


For him who has a lingering doubt as to the direct relationship be- 
tween misconduct and disease, we recommend a visit to the Parental 
school in San Francisco. On a recent visit there we found an enroll- 
ment of forty-five boys; and among the forty-five no less than thirty- 
eight had adenoids when transferred to the school. A simple operation 
transformed most of these boys from bad boys to good boys. And yet 
there are a few old-fashioned people, both inside and outside the school 
ranks, who claim that the school should stick to its task of training the 
mind, leaving the home to discover and remedy physical defects! But 
these contentions are rapidly being swept aside by a growing con- 
viction that the child belongs to the State; that education is primarily 
in the interests of the State; and therefore the State may enjoy wide 
latitude in enforcing a satisfactory education for each of its children. 
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The rock upon which our educational structure must rest is a sound 
physique. Otherwise we are building on sand. Ordinary business 
sense—the desire to make a dollar spent for public education do as 
much good as possible—dictates a careful scrutiny of the physical con- 
dition of the child. Clearly the State has a right to add to this scrutiny 
the power and the duty to remedy defects, disease and wrong condi- 
tions as prerequisite to effective mental training. We believe that this 
conception of the right and duty of the State to safeguard itself by edu- 
cating its children will soon give us a more rigid health and development 
law than the one defeated at the last session of the legislature. When 
once our people get the idea firmly fixed that poor work and bad con- 
duct result nine times out of ten from pathological conditions, we shail 
have supervised play, ample playgrounds, more handwork. And we 
shall have these good things not with suspicion as fads, but with hearty 
good-will, as essentials. ““The world rolls into light; “tis daybreak 
everywhere.” 


THE WORK AT THE PARENTAL 


Very properly the work of the pupils is light on the formal, mental 
side and strong on the physical. Weaving, carpentry, gardening, hold 
the attention of these boys because they have to do with real things. A 
trained athletic teacher, able to command the respect of the boys by his 
ability to do remarkable ‘“‘stunts’”’ himself, brings the poor, weakened, 
shiftless bodies into form and strength through skillful play. When a 
boy can direct his body to perfcrm a series of acts with promptness and 
accuracy, he is on the road to good citizenship. Some of the boys at 
the Parental have enjoyed the different regimen so well that they have 
objected to returning to their regular schools. 


A SOCIALISTIC IMPLICATION 


The Parental school goes a logical step further than do most 
schools of this order. The body must be properly nourished as well as 
exercised to secure its right development. So a good noon meal, pre- 
pared by the boys themselves, is furnished every day. The school 
garden is freely drawn upon as one source of supplies, and the depart- 
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ment furnishes the rest. But note this important fact—every boy brings 
a nickel a week to pay for his dinners, and furthermore he helps to cook 
them. This simple expedient of the weekly nickel goes part way to- 
ward covering the cost, but best of all it enables the boys to retain their 
self-respect and so prevents the curse of pauperism. 

Can we deny the logical steps represented in this Parental school? 
Look at them: education is the foundation of the State—the State 
should render efficient service—the efficiency of mental and moral 
training depends largely upon the physical—the physical requires 
nourishment as well as exercise and rest—the State should furnish this 
nourishment, avoiding pauperism as far as possible. How far may we 
safely go with this socialistic argument ? 


ELASTICITY IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Many there are who have long deplored the ridigity of our school 
system with its large graded classes and stated promotions. These 
observers have pointed out that our great educational machine deals with 
classes, with aggregates, rather than with individuals. We all know 
that the educational focus is necessarily on the average pupil, and that 
the defective or exceptional child fails to receive treatment adjusted to 
his needs. How to overcome the rigidity of the system so as to meet 
fairly the needs of the children who are “different,” has long been 
a problem. Every one recognizes the problem, and different solutions 
or alleviations have been offered by educators everywhere. 

It seems to us that the Los Angeles plan of special classes, with its 
beneficent results thoroughly attested, contains much of practical value 
for the schools of the State. For the plan is applicable to smaller sys- 
tems and schools as well as to a large city system. We believe that the 
fundamental principles of the plan may profitably be put into practice 
in any school employing at least sixteen teachers. In every school of this 
size there are enough “‘off-grade’’ children to warrant an ungraded 
room—a room where the wholesale hand-me-down styles in education 
give way to careful personal measurements to assure an educational fit. 
We commend Assistant Superintendent Bettinger’s presentation in this 
number of the Los Angeles plan of securing greater elasticity. 
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MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


ProFeEssor C. E.. RUGH 
University of California 


HE moral development of the boys and girls now in school 
T is the greatest problem facing this generation. It is the greatest 

because if we solve it in any thorough-going manner, we solve all 
other great individual, social and national problems. President Roose- 
velt concluded his White House address on Conservation of Natural 
Resources with the statement that, ““The conservation of our natural re- 
sources, though the gravest problem of today, is yet but part of another 
and greater problem, the problem of national efficiency.”” Irving Fisher 
of Yale has shown that the greatest factor in national efficiency is na- 
tional vitality. ‘“‘So far as we can compare vital and physical assets 
as measured by earning power, the vital assets are three to five times the 
physical.” 

In the present social order, a person’s health, his length of life, and 
the amount of his available energy is fundamentally a moral problem. 
Improve individual and national morality, and we increase national 
vitality and produce national efficiency. Merely as a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, the moral development of the boys and girls now in 
school is the most effectual way of increasing national wealth, not only 
because sin and vice waste and destroy property, shorten and impair hu- 
man life, and tax moral persons to insure their property and life by courts 
and police force, but more because the individual moral man or woman is 
the greatest productive agency of both material and spiritual goods. 

From the founder of the “Juke” family came twelve hundred 
descendants in seventy-five years—three hundred and ten professional 
paupers, fifty prostitutes, seven murderers, sixty habitual thieves, one 
hundred and thirty common criminals. Dugdale estimated the economic 
loss to the state of New York in the seventy-five years to be one million, 
three hundred thousand dollars. ‘We must add to this estimate, un- 
measured suffering and physical and moral contagion. Had _ the 
original criminal been sterilized, or his moral nature developed, this 
nation would have been spared a widely disseminated criminal, epileptic, 
and immoral strain; would have saved millions of dollars spent on crim- 
inal suits and instutional care, to say nothing of the increasing expenses 
still to come from incapacity and criminality of future generations. 
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In no other state of this nation is the opportunity for a fine moral 
development so glorious, and the duty so imperative, as in California. In 
no other state is there such an amount or variety of natural resources. 
These present great opportunities to the boys and girls of this generation; 
also just as great duties to the parents, teachers, and officials. The 
greater our resources, the greater our shame and moral degradation if we 
waste, abuse and misuse these resources. 

Probably no other state presents such admirable natural conditions for 
health, length of life, and individual vital energy. This brings a large 
responsibility upon those caring in any way for children. Nature pre- 
sents superior health opportunities to the boys and girls of California in 
this generation. It is the moral duty of adults now living to see to it 
that the next generation is not born into a society cursed with bubonic, or 
black plague; with tuberculosis, the white plague; with syphilis and 
gonorrhea, the red plague. It is a moral duty of this generation to see 
that no child of the next generation is born into a state infested with 
smallpox, rabies, scarlet fever, measles, typhoid, or any zymotic dis- 
eases. Pasteur proved that “‘it is within the power of man to rid him- 
self of every parasitic disease.” Being within our power, it becomes a 


definite moral obligation. 

Never in the history of the world has such a magnificent extent of 
territory been inhabited by such a cosmopolitan people as little burdened 
by the dead weight of tradition and superstition. These conditions 
provide a virgin soil for social contagion of both virtues and vices. Vul- 
garity, profanity, grafting are as contagious as measles and smallpox, and 
are as much in need of quarantine. With practically unlimited natural 
resources for material wealth and physical health; with climate, leisure, 
and the presence of all the races; with an absence of any general tradi- 
tions and superstitions, it would seem that this great commonwealth has 
rare opportunity for advancing the sciences, the arts, and social well- 
being. These conditions and the possibilities easily within our reach 
present a moral challenge to the intelligence and courage of every normal 
inhabitant. 

The people of this nation, and particularly the citizens of this State, 
believe in education. No other single institution secures such a unity of 
purpose and action as the school. Over one-fifth of all the people are 
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in school. The great majority of the boys and girls spend the best of 
their waking hours in the presence of teachers. E-ven if it desired to do 
so, the school could not escape being one of the chief agencies in the 
formation of the character of these children. I have the reports of 
about three hundred principals in this State; but one refuses to accept the 
opportunity and responsibility for moral education. We may then set 
down one question as settled. The school people of this State are com- 
mitted to the proposition to give moral education to the boys and girls. 
The present problem is how to make such education the best possible. 


The problem of moral education can be solved only by the insight 
of the individual teacher. The growing point in character is where the 
life of the teacher comes into vital touch with the life of the pupil. 
Morality is both caught and taught, but it can be developed in a saving 
form only by the teacher who is inspired and guided by the set 
purpose to produce it. The first and fundamental problem for every 
teacher is how to increase his insight. Insight is produced by reflection 
and intelligent practice. Spiritual growth and a developing moral 
purpose are often hindered by “practical experience” and a good 
memory! In education every child, yes, every day, presents new 
problems. The child may be turned into a little spelling and adding 
machine by a factory hand, but moral character in boys and girls grows 
under the enlightening and enlivening influence of a growing teacher. 
The greatest single obstacle in the way of moral education at its best is 


the refusal of teachers to dig and delve into the theory of the develop- 
ment of moral life. 


Human consciousness is focal, and we are in the childish habit of 
seeing only one side of things; seeing things by halves, instead of in 
wholes. The classical case is that of Puddin’ Head Wilson, who 
wished to own half of a yelping pup in order that he might dispose 
of the yelp by killing his half! The term “moral” is so old that it 
has the moss of ages hanging upon it. Puddin’ Head sees the moss 
and thinks that morality is something that may be put on and off. 
somewhat as we do our Sunday clothes! Puddin’ Head’s great-grand- 
father thought that morality was a divine gift, developing from within. 
Again, Puddin’ Head’s grandfather thought that the moral outcome 
in a child’s life is predetermined by heredity: he points to a bad boy 
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who had a bad father. Puddin’ Head says environment determines 
the character; 9Puddin’ Head’s grandfather thinks that what morality, 
can be taught must be taught incidentally. © Puddin’ Head is in doubt. 
“The current of life is an alternating current.’” Couple with this the 
zigzag movement of social progress, and we need not be surprised that 
the race, when focusing attention upon the inner realm of purpose, 
choice and will, “‘zigged’’ conscience out of its relation to circumstances. 
The jar brought the occasions for action into consciousness, and for- 
getting the “‘zig,’’ many persons “‘zagged’”’ to environment as the deter- 
mining factor in moral life. The present problem is to see human life 
whole, and see it steadily enough to perceive its dual, its polar nature. 


The moral life of the individual is determined by the responses the 
person makes to the social order in which he lives. There are, there- 
fore, three factors in the moral life: the person, the social order, and 
the responses and interplay of these two developing organisms. Puddin’ 
Head is certain that one or the other of these must be most important. 
We might as well ask which pole of a magnetic needle is most impor- 
tant. Both are absolutely essential. The physicist’s theory might be 
worked out with either pole named “North,” but when the practical 
navigator directs his vessel by the use of the needle, he must know 
which end is north. We have an intuitional system of moral philosophy 
which puts the emphasis upon the inner realm of purpose as the essential 
in moral development; we have also a utilitarian system which puts 
the emphasis upon circumstances as the essential factor. The practical 
educator must know the function of each, and how to play upon them. 


The new social order requires us to reconstruct our educational 
theories and practice. In the pioneer home, the family could live unto 
itself, and be a law unto itself. The domestic industries supplied all 
the necessities of physical life. These industries, along with the con- 
tinued social intercourse of father, mother and children, provided the 
stimuli and the occasions for arousing and developing all the funda- 
mental human instincts. In this state of nature, the child learned moral 
standards and the amenities of social intercourse more or less incidentally ; 
about all the school could do or needed to do was to teach reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic as the means of a larger and increasing social inter- 
course. 
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Division of labor, the factory system, increased facilities for trans- 
portation and communication have broken up the old-time home, have 
removed the children from first-hand contact with mother nature, and 
sends them to school. ‘This is of great advantage to the race, provided 
the school sees the new problem and seizes the opportunity. 


Education produces a good moral character by making the child 
‘‘able and willing to realize eternal values.’” This expression of Muns- 
terberg is a good working formula. Materialists, pessimists, and moral 
cowards are afraid of the word “‘eternal;’’ but these have no place in 
dealing with children. Eternal things are usually thought of as being 
everlasting, and so they are; but they are everlasting because of their 
qualities. The essential quality of an eternal thing is that it is in 
harmony with the very constitution of the world we live in. Here we 
come upon the essence of moral insight, and the guide to moral practice. 


The practical and yet eternal value of this aim in education comes 
clearly to the front when we test it by such formal and mechanical 
subjects as spelling and arithmetic. 2-4-2 equals 4, is an eternal truth, 
and has eternal value. It is in perfect harmony with the constitution of 
the world, and therefore everlasting. When a child can consciousiy use 
this equation, he is to that extent a real member of the world of intelli- 
gent people. The word ‘‘Mother’’ has eternal value when used in the 
accepted sense. When a child can think the meaning and spell and 
say the word, he is in harmony to that extent with all intelligent persons; 
he has been introduced into the society of the world. Just here lies 
the problem of vulgarity and profanity, prostituting thought and language 
to express less than eternal values. This fact suggests the solution to be 
used; not prohibition, but substitution. So with all subjects, each one 
has accidental and incidental features that may be used to employ the 
child’s time and energy and thus rob him of his heritage. Each normal 
child 
pean is owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars, and the solar year; 

Of Caesar’s arm, 
And Plato’s brain; 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.” 
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Moral education consists in making him conscious of his ownership. A 
child is a spirit, and has a body, and every problem of teaching has 
the dual aspect of making him willing and able. 

Ability and willingness are vitally related, but neither can be 
substituted for the other. The ability to read in no way insures the 
taste for good literature. Mathematical ability in no way insures 
willingness to deal honestly in trade. The value and use of ability of 
any kind is determined by the good will. Ability is worse than 
useless,— it is dangerous in the possession of a person unwilling to realize 
eternal values. 


The school imposes many class responsibilities, but we can greatly 
increase and improve occasions for special responsibilities. The prin- 
cipals’ reports show about three per cent of the pupils employed by 
special responsibilities. “The machines for producing ability by instruc- 
tion have been wonderfully perfected in this State. The mechanisms, 
such as charts, books for teaching the mechanics of reading, are prac- 
tically perfect; but how to develop literary taste, that is, the willing- 
ness to read only the best—that is very little understood. California 
schools produce most remarkable ability in the mechanical processes in 
arithmetic. ‘The reasoning processes and the moral use of numbers lag 
far behind. We have all manner of devices and exercises to train 
the ability to use correct grammatical forms. We ought to be just 
as anxious to have the correct and adequate image and ideas accompany 
the word. The principals’ reports show that the vulgar vocabulary 
is developed in grades one to three. Vulgar thoughts follow in grades 
three to eight, and vulgar actions come still later, grades six to eight. 
We can not overcome this evil by prohibition, but we can substitute 
correct thought and action. 


So it is with every other subject of the curriculum. We have been 
very much more anxious to develop ability in the subjects than we 
have been to develop the willingness to use the knowledge for high and 
holy ends. It is possible that more attention given to developing ideals 
and getting reactions by vital and moral motives instead of by artificial 
stimulants might get just as much ability, with the assurance that knowl- 
edge and power would be rightly used. 
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“T saw that they went all on, save that Christian kept before, who 
had no more talk but with himself and that sometimes sighingly, and 
sometimes comfortably; also he would be often reading in the roll that 
one of the Shining Ones gave him, by which he was much refreshed.” 

—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

A working library as its name indicates, suggests a few books for 
constant study rather than many books for occasional reference. The 
supreme test for any book is not ‘“‘How many pages of it did I read?” 
but ““How many ideas did I get from it?’’ Only that book is helpful 
which gives us light on our own dark places. Occasionally one reads 
an entire book and finds only one illuminating passage in it; it is not the 
less valuable on that account. One great thought is worth more than 
a bushel of commonplaces and trite statements. 

The teacher in a vocational school needs all the aids he can avail 
himself of. He is raising his structure on the educational frontier. He 
is bound to inform himself of the successes and failures of other pioneers 
in the same field, and for this purpose he needs a half-dozen or so books 
to which he can go for daily inspiration. It is believed that the follow- 
ing list of books will prove suggestive towards this end. The list 
should be accepted, however, with two important reservations—first, 
it is from necessity a partial list on the subject. Other books will ap- 
pear from time to time equally good, perhaps better. Second, each 
book must be tested by the needs of the person using it. If it does not 
help the reader towards the solution of his particular problem, it should 
not have a place in his working library. 

1. Pestalozzi—His Life and Work, by Roger De Guimps. (Ap- 
pleton, New York, 1909. International Education Series, Vol XIV, 
$1.50). Pestalozzi deserves the honor of being called the first vocational 
teacher. He not only was the founder of our present system of uni- 
versal free education for rich and poor alike, but through his experiments 
in the schools to which he was at various times attached, was the first 
educator to work out a plan of instruction which combined mental and 
moral training with a very definite preparation for industrial life. Pes- 
talozzi’s first attempt at vocational training is described in Chapter V 
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of the present work, while in Chapter VIII will be found in full 
Pestalozzi’s famous letter to his friend Gessner, in which he describes 
his school at Stanz where further experiments along the same line were 
worked out with some success. The vocational teacher of today will 
nowhere find a more helpful and inspiring story than the life-story of this 
devoted man. Those who desire to follow up their study of Pestal- 
0zzi still further, are referred to “‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,” 
a very clever adaptation of his “Leonard and Gertrude.” 

2. The Problem of Vocational Education, by David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1910. Riverside Educational Monograph. $0.35). This 
little book is the best short introduction to the subject of vocational 
training. It would seem impossible to praise too highly the clearness, 
conciseness and thoroughness with which Dr. Snedden treats so large a 
subject in so small a space. He brings to his task also a sturdy courage 
which is as refreshing as it is rare. 

Speaking of the scope of vocational training, Dr. Snedden writes: 
“In vocational education, the choice of materials and methods is prima- 
rily determined by the necessities of some of the numerous callings or 
groups of related callings, into which the workers of the world have 
divided themselves. That vocational education which is specialized 
i> the preparation of lawyers, physicians and teachers, we call profes- 
sional; that which is designed to train the bookkeeper, clerk, stenog- 
rapher or commercial traveler, including business leadership, we call 
commercial; that which is organized with reference to the needs of the 
bricklayer, the machinist, the shoe-maker, the metal-worker, the factory 
hand, and the higher manufacturing pursuits, we call industrial educa- 
tion; that which conveys skill and knowledge looking to the tillage of 
the soil and the management of domestic animals, we call agricultural; 
and that which teaches the girl dressmaking, cooking and management 
of the home, we call education in the household arts.” 

Speaking of the teaching force in vocational education, Dr. Sned- 
den writes: “It is by this time fully obvious that the problem of sup- 
plying teachers for vocational schools differs largely from similar problems 
in other departments of education. For many years, in Europe and 
America, attempts have been made to recruit the teaching force in 
vocational schools, from people trained along academic and pedagogic 
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lines. However well-intentioned, they were not able to keep themselves 
in touch with the actual requirements of productive industry. It is 
generally agreed today, that a successful teacher in a vocational field 
must be primarily equipped as a practical workman. To this equipment 
of habit, skill and knowledge, it is highly desirable that he should add 
as much pedagogic ability and general culture as possible. In the train- 
ing of such teachers, therefore, it seems probable that for a long time 
society will have to endeavor to pick from the field of young workmen 
and others who have served a successful apprenticeship, those who mani- 
fest some teaching ability, or ambition to enter this field.” 

3. Vocational Education, by John M. Gillette, State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota (American Book Co., New York, 1910. $1.00). 
This is a scholarly treatment of the underlying principles of vocational 
training rather than a discussion of ways and means. ‘The following 
extracts will disclose the scope of the work. 

“The writer of these chapters has endeavored to discover the re- 
quirements of the world in which we live, and has called upon his fel- 
low teachers to respond to the call. He makes very much of vocational 
education; possibly he has laid relatively too much emphasis on this factor, 
but he has at least forced recognition of the moral necessity of earning 
an honest dollar.” 

“Educate the individual to be able to adjust himself in the social 
situation he is most likely to meet as a life situation. In the various ranges 
of content to which he is subject, select just that content which will throw 
most light on, and which leads toward that particular enviroment. In 
so far as a vocational element is introduced, choose the line of training 
which the inividual will be most likely to follow.” 

With the latter paragraph as a text, Professor Gillette makes a 
strong plea for vocationalizing the entire school system. The book is ex- 
tremely valuable on account of its broad view of the entire field. To 
the author, vocational training does not merely mean industrial training, 
but rather a complete socialization of the schools. 

4. The Worker and the State, by Arthur D. Dean, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Trade Schools, New York Education Department. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1910. $1.20). The Worker and the State is 
in part a re-issue on a more elaborate scale of Mr. Dean’s leaflets 
issued during the past two years from the New York Education Depart- 
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ment. It is radically different from Professor Gillette’s book, in that 
Mr. Dean discusses the question of vocational training from the stand- 
point of the industrial school supervisor. Reversing Professor Gillette's 
statement, Mr. Dean deals rather in the concrete application of principles 
than in the principles themselves. What the author loses, however, in 
breadth of treatment he gains in definiteness. There is no other book 
now available which is as full of practical suggestions to the industrial 
school teacher as the present work. Chapter 3 on the education of 
girls, Chapter 4 on the vocational school (in its narrow sense), Chapter 
5 on the trade school, and Chapter 7 on the continuation school are 
especially noteworthy. Throughout his book, Mr. Dean writes with 
the ease and freedom of the business man rather than with the cold form- 
alism of the college professor. “The cheerful and intimate style of the 
author gives it a charm which professional books very rarely have. 

5. The Making of a Trade School, by Mary S. Woolman, Di- 
rector Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York City. (Whitcomb 
and Barrows, Boston, 1910. $0.50). This is the only standard work 
at present on the vocational training of girls. In it Professor Woolman 
describes in great detail the history of the organizing of the Manhattan 
Trade School, the manner and cost of equipment, the courses of study 
in the various departments and the problems of administration which have 
been successfully met in the conduct of the school. This little manual 
is an invaluable aid to any teacher who is concerned with the industrial 
training of girls. 

6. The Cost of Living As Modified By Sanitary Science, by Ellen 
H. Richards, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. (John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1910. $1.00). While 
not directly concerned with vocational education, this little book treats 
in a very satisfactory manner that department of the vocational school 
curriculum known as Home Economics. For many years Mrs. Richards 
has been the leading authority on the subject, and the present book fur- 
nishes an outline for the training of girls in the scientific management of 
the household. The chapter headings will indicate the scope of the work. 
1, “Standards of Living.’’ 2, ““The Service of Sanitary Science.” 3, 
“*Household Expenditure.”’ 4, “Rent and Furnishings.” 5, ‘Fuel, Light 
and Wages.” 6, “Food.” 7, “‘Clothing.”” 8, ““The Emotional and 
Intellectual Life.’’ 9, ‘The Organization of the Household.” 
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7. Education for Efficiency and the New Definition of the Culti- 
vated Man, by Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1909. Riverside Educational Monograph. 
$0.35). It very often happens that a physician called upon to treat a 
difficult case is compelled to resort to the use of a single remedy to 
effect a cure. When the patient is convalescent, he suddenly suffers a 
temporary relapse, due it is said, to the over-accumulation of the cura- 
tive drug in the system. The physician thereupon administers a rad- 
ically different agent for a short time to neutralize the presence of the 
original remedy, and a complete cure results. The vocational teacher in 
his enthusiasm is liable to forget that the final product of the educational 
system is not to be merely the socialized man, or the vocationalized man, 
but rather the efficient citizen whose moral, mental and physical powers 
are in perfect balance. For this reason, Dr. Eliot’s little book is included 
in this working library as an antidote to the over-vocationalization of the 
teacher. The second essay in particular will be found helpful to this 
end. 

And so, may the educational pilgrim proceed on his way, sometimes 
sighingly, sometimes comfortably; reading from time to time in his roll 
and finding in it comfort and refreshment, and so passing safely by the 
Hill Difficulty, the Valley of Humiliation, and Doubting Castle come 
happily to the Delectable Mountains and the pleasant Land of Beulah. 


Just Struck ONE 


It is an old custom among highwaymen to stop prosperous-looking 
men on the street at night and inquire the time, and then, when the 
obliging party has pulled out his watch and named the hour, to snatch 
the watch and run off with it. 

One night one of these footpads accosted an athlete. 

““What time is it?’ inquired the footpad. 

The athlete dealt the crook a hard punch on the jaw. 

**Just struck one,”’ said the athlete, as the footpad went down before 
his stinging blow. 

“*Gee!” said the crook, as myriads of stars were clouding his vision, 
“I’m glad I didn’t meet you an hour ago.” —Exchange. 
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THE FIT AND THE MISFIT IN SCHOOL 
Rupo.tpeH E. BossHARD 
Vice-Principal Hawthorne School, Fresno 


S I sit in my high-backed desk-chair, my feet resting lightly 
on the floor and my body inclined slightly backward, I look 
over the books in front of me at the boys and girls who make up 

my class. There are twenty-four of them, more or less busily engaged 
in solving or attempting to solve the various arithmetic problems assigned 
them. At this particular moment all is still. Every head is bowed 
over the desk; every right hand is fingering a pencil and making lines 
or figures on the scratch paper; every eye is focused on the white page 
before it, and every mind is wrapped completely in the desire to solve 
the work in hand. The room is perfectly still, save for the ticking of 
the clock and the muffled noise from the pencil movements. For one 
long minute not a ruler has fallen to the floor, not a pencil carelessly 
struck upon the desk, not a whisper heard. That one long minute 
has given me months for reflection. My eyes glance from boy to 
girl, from girl to boy, and I wonder, truly wonder, what future—good 
or bad, successful or unsuccessful, glorious or inglorious—lies before 
them. 

Closely related with their future, in fact an integral part in the 
shaping of it, is the relationship they bear to the school system and the 
school system to them. For, in so far as the system teaches them the 
rudiments necessary to a successful life, just so far will it help them in 
their future calling. In this day of strenuous endeavor, education more 
than ever before is highly necessary to the full emoluments and enjoy- 
ments of life. It must be had as early in life as is consistent with the 
growth and development of the child. Formerly a man could acquire 
it after he attended school. And many there are who did. To-day it 
must be secured in school. But how are we situated even to-day? Are 
our schools really schools, and do they give the pupils who attend them 
what they actually need for their future work? Do our pupils and 
the school system fit each other, and if they do not, how bad is the 
misfit? Let us see. 

There is James. My eyes have centered upon him. Fourteen 
robust years have been his fortune so far. Tall he is, square shouldered, 
well built. His features are small, his brow low, nose of sufficient 
dimension not to destroy the effect of his small mouth, heavy lips and a 
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chin strong enough to show strength of character. Above his low 
forehead is a crown of straight black hair well combed and below it a 
pair of grey eyes. As I look at him now he is scratching his head, 
chewing his pencil somewhat nervously, and in disgust he shoves his 
notebook to one side. His brow puckers. He gives two scratches on 
his paper, crumples it, tears it out and begins again. 


I know he didn’t get that problem—there is no doubt about it. 
And there are many, many others he has not worked before to-day. Yet 
he has worked some and has understood them, too; but it has taken much 
time to get him to understand. So of geography and language, physiol- 
ogy and music. Read he can, but it lacks expression, and I am sure 
he doesn’t get the author’s meaning half the time. In spelling he rarely 
misses a word, but give him that same lesson a week later and he will miss 
at least forty per cent of it! 


Does James get much out of school? I am quite sure he does not. 
Do he and the school system dovetail into a unit? You will agree with 
me that they do not. During the last two years he has repeated every 
term’s work except one. But he has capabilities nevertheless. In a 
ball game he is splendid and can be depended upon to do his share. In 
any work where he is interested he discharges his duties with willingness 
and ability. It is the concrete side of life that appeals to him, and, in which 
his mind finds its best power of expression. If, instead of spending five 
hours each day trying to absorb facts which are learned this minute and 
forgotten the next or never learned at all; if, instead of distracting the 
minds of others who can learn, he could devote two hours each day to 
school studies correlated with three hours of agricultural work, how much 
better it would be for him, for his parents, for his teacher, and for the 
community at large! He naturally inclines to agricultural pursuits. His 
father owns a ranch, his brother is interested in one, and James is fre- 
quently called upon to do his share of the work. His strength and 
energy, young as he is, make him a willing helper. Now if he could 
become an intelligent helper, how well he could serve those for whom 
he works! How much more he could gain for his own edification and 
future betterment, and how much easier it would be for the teacher to 
interest him! His languid mind would then be invigorated with con- 
crete images of practical value. Instead of going home with a hazy 
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knowledge of the products of the Soudan or the South Sea Islands, or 
how the body assimilates food, if he could go home with a working 
knowledge of growing the best fruits and vegetables to put into that 
body, the world would eventually agree that James was a well educated 
man. Instead of being considered a misfit of the system as it exists, the 
system would fit him in a profitable way for life and its problems. 


Not far from James sits Helen. She is a serious minded girl, and 
makes a determined effort to learn. But her fate has been that of James, 
for she, too, has had to repeat a number of terms’ work. A long tapering 
jawbone and lips that seldom part make her appear sulky and ill-dispo- 
sitioned. She is more quarrelsome than most girls and appears ready 
to defend herself in any wordy discussion. As to her home influence, 
little is known, but there is evidence that she comes from a family not 
affluent. 

Though she has failed a number of times, she still aspires, and 
where James idles away his time, Helen keeps busy and makes a strong 
effort to learn. Her mind is not comprehensive, however, for she will 
be shown how to solve a problem and when asked to work a similar one 
will fail to apply the principle. She may get some sort of an answer, 
and true to her long jawbone, she will then doggedly maintain that she 
is right. Helen is eager to make headway. It piques her to realize that 
she has failed. She has asked to be allowed to go on, saying, “ I have a 
cousin just as old as I am, and she is in the seventh grade, and mamma 
wants me to get through school when she does.” 

There is within Helen, despite her peculiarities, sufficient aptitude 
if rightly directed, to make of her a reliable helper in the community. 
While efforts are being made to assist such as she, the limited means at 
hand make it difficult to do very much. It is no individual’s fault, but 
the fault of the system into which our schools have drifted and from 
which we shall slowly, but surely, emerge. 

Consider Helen’s case as it stands to-day. What of her future? 
Already during holiday vacations and Saturdays she may be seen stand- 
ing behind a counter in a dry goods store learning the art of saleswoman. 
Her cold, gray eyes survey you only casually, and you wonder where 
her thoughts are. Her teacher will venture the assertion that she is 
wondering how she will make out your bill, should it consist of three or 
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four items. This practical experience will be a good school for her, and 
she'll learn gradually. Unless a wonderful change takes place she will 
be a long time completing the grammar grades; and if she gets so far 
she will have done well. The department store has already been a 
means of casual employment, and there she will undoubtedly find per- 
manent work in the future. If, in holding such a position, she can 
do her work in a reliable manner no one will object. It devolves upon 
the school to fit for the humbler as well as the higher positions. The 
world’s work demands both. 


They are still busy. I look from one to the other till I come to 
Harry. A restless motion of his body draws my attention. He is but 
eleven years old and weighs one hundred and twenty pounds! And 
when he slides from one side of his seat to the other, as he does at least 
a score of times a day, a howl of disgust bursts from the boy behind him, 
should that boy happen to be writing. It is Harry’s way of ridding him- 
self of some of his superfluous energy. ‘There is a splendid head above 
the broad shoulders; a chin that stands out strong and square; a good 
mouth set off by a splendid set of teeth which are frequently seen. His 
nose is small but well formed, with his blue eyes set deep, beneath a 
pair of light-colored eyebrows. Above a forehead of fine proportions, 
in decided contrast with that of James’, stands out and unquestionably 


shows the ability of the brain behind it. 


Harry’s school work is quite satisfactory in the main. In fact he 
is rated among the brighter pupils of his class. His reading is below the 
average, possibly due to defective eyesight. In class singing his high- 
pitched voice rings out clear and strong above the others. He enjoys 
it and it is pleasing to see him take the interest in it that he does. 
Arithmetic is his delight, especially when problems are given to be worked 
without pencil and paper and all strive to be first to report the answer. 
It is a keen game to him and he enters it with zest. He will listen in- 
tently to the problem, sink his face into his chubby hands, nervously brush 
aside his hair, frown a bit, then leap into the air with a jar that would 
upset his desk were it not solidly fastened to the floor. If you ask him 
for the answer he will tell you in his loud voice, and he will have it 
right, too. While Harry bubbles with enthusiasm over such work, Helen 
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sits with long-drawn face, and James glances about puzzled to the extreme 
as to how the work is to be done. 


Harry has another talent which places him in a different category 
from that occupied by James and Helen. He has natural wit. Young 
as he is he can see far enough around a point in the conversation to bring 
in a humorous remark. His good nature, coupled with his extra 
amount of avoirdupois, makes him the brunt of considerable fun. One 
day he was caught creating a commotion in school and when asked what 
the trouble was, replied that a certain boy was calling him “Fat.” 
He must not have felt quite right that day for he resented the appellation. 
“Well,” the teacher reasoned, “‘while the other boy was discourteous, 
what harm did that do to you?’’ And then to cheer him up: “*Fat people 
are always good-natured, you know.”’ He smiled gratefully. ‘‘And thin 
people are very often cross and cranky.” His face fairly beamed as he 
burst out: “Is that why so many teachers are skinny >” 

Harry is not a perfect fit in the school-room, but he has the ability 
to adjust himself better than some others. But where he does not quite 
fit is in his seat. It is plenty large enough but it should be detached from 
the desk behind him. Then he would molest no one and it would save 
the boy occupying that seat not a small amount of discomfort. Harry 
needs an hour or two of manual training every day. 


Then there is Winnie, a sweet, prim little miss who loves to do 
just what is right and who never gives any trouble whatever. She con- 
trasts strikingly in weight with Harry, for where he is abnormally heavy, 
she is unusually light. Yet she never complains of illness. Of the four 
mentioned, Winnie is the only one who wears glasses, and she does so 
because she has suffered from headaches and the glasses give her relief. 
Her features contrast with those of Helen and give her the dainty refined 
expression one delights to see in a girl of her years. ‘There is none of 
the pugnacious spirit that Helen possesses, but always a pleasant con- 
tented expression animates her face. She and the school system are in 
hearty accord with each other. She is methodical and careful and her 
work is characterized by accuracy and neatness. Her active little mind 
finds plenty to keep her busy and you need never fear that she will be 
disorderly in any way. She is good in everything she does which shows 
how well she can adjust herself to tasks set for her to do. The rigidity 
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of the system does not affect her. If it can not come to her, she will go 
to it. 

Yet while Winnie keeps up with the school work so nicely, there is 
something which could be improved upon. While she holds up quite 
well now, future years with their increased amount of work may weigh 
heavily upon her frail body. The school owes her a sound body as well 
as a trained mind. Considerable physical exercise, especially wholesome 
well-directed play, would strengthen her. Organized play is coming. Just 
now there is a little but not enough by any means. 

These four cases give an idea of the pupils who constitute the average 
class. Some there are who get along nicely—who fit into our schools as 
they exist. There are others who are misfits and who can not adjust 
themselves to the established order. To assist them the school system 
must be so arranged that they, too, may derive benefit from the studies 
in school. Here and there we find an unfit in the school, but fortunately 
they are rare. These are cases where physical deformities hinder a 
child’s progress. They, too, must be taken care of. There are a few 
schools for the defective. Let there be more of them. 

The entire problem is by no means new. It has been taken up and 
discussed, but too little has been done. Every school must look out for 
its misfit and unfit with as much care and skill as it looks out for the fit. 
They all make up the world and they are entitled to the best that the 
State and modern science can give. ‘Teachers must be trained to sym- 
pathize with those who are slow to learn and must not ridicule them as is 
sometimes done. Who knows but that behind the rough exterior and 
within the brain of a seemingly stupid boy or girl, lies the making of a 
valuable and efficient life? 

I see a number of hands in the air. Among them are Helen’s, Har- 
ry’s and Winnie’s. Helen wants to know how a certain problem is 
worked. Harry and Winnie report their work finished. My reveries are 
ended. I must hear them recite. 


THE FEMININE OF IT 


Teacher—Tommy, what is the feminine of the masculine “‘stag?”” 
Tommy (whose mother is a society leader)—Afternon tea, ma’am. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES IN THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


C. E. CRANE 


Canton Government School 


ANY interesting incidents have come to my notice during my three 
M years as a teacher in the government schools in Canton. Perhaps 
hearing of them would be interesting to teachers elsewhere. 
One must first have a general idea of the educational situation here to 
understand best how such things happen. The entire educational sys- 
tem of China is under the Board of Education which sits in Peking, and 
which is appointed by the Emperor. Each province has a commissioner 
of education who is recommended for appointment by the Viceroy of the 
province. The Board of Education determines the courses of study of the 
different schools, and sets the examinations for graduation. The Com- 
missioner appoints the principals of the schools in his province, super- 
vises the work done, and also sets examinations for graduation. 


I have spoken of two graduation examinations. The first is for 
graduation from the school and the second is an examination given only 
in Peking once a year. If this examination is also passed, then the 
student will receive his degree, second, or third depending on the rank 
of the school from which he comes. 

In June, 1910, the time came for the first class to graduate from 
the Provincial College, the highest school in Kwang Tung Province. The 
principal of the school is a man who holds the highest Chinese literary 
degree, but who is sadly lacking in administrative ability. To shift the 
responsibility, he asked the Commissioner of Education to give the exam- 
ination. ‘The latter agreed to do so and sent word as to the manner in 
which the questions would be chosen. 

The students learned of the plan and felt that such an examination 
would be very difficult, as their teachers had already told them what 
were the most important parts of the different subjects. The students had 
some grounds for their fears, for in some subjects the examination would 
cover two and even three years’ work. The students objected so vig- 
orously that the principal asked to be allowed to give the examination. 

The Commissioner of Education now became offended. He gave 
the principal a share in the examination, but made the conditions more 
unsatisfactory to the students than before. The students absolutely 
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refused to take such an examination, and went home, promising to come 
back in six months and take their examination with the next class. 

In six months’ time there were two classes to be examined. A month 
and a half before the examination time the teachers had given the classes 
about a hundred questions in review in each subject. ‘These questions 
were the basis of the students’ immediate review for the examination. 

Finally the day came when the examination should take place. I 
went to the school to prepare the questions, when to my surprise, I was 
given a list of those review questions and told to copy five of them. These 
five had been picked out by the Commissioner of Education, who has 
no knowledge of English, nor no modern education. ‘The superintend- 
ent also advised me to grade the papers from sixty to eighty per cent. 
However I marked them for what they were worth. 

In a class of twenty-four students, six fell below sixty, while six re- 
ceived from ninety to one hundred. In another class of thirty-three, 
five students fell below sixty per cent and six received ninety-five per cent 
or more. ‘These students have studied physics four hours a week for two 
years, the text book being Milikan and Gale’s First Book in Physics. 
They studied Hessler and Smith’s Essentials of Chemistry for five hours 
a week for a year and a half, and organic chemistry for half a year. Some 
laboratory work was done in chemistry but almost none in physics. Of 
course all of the students were handicapped by their lack of English. 
They had studied that subject seven and eight hours a week for five or 
six years. Still there were several students whose work was just as good 
as the best in high schools in California. 


Not Up to Reports 


At a dinner of a legal association held in Washington not long ago 
one of the speakers told of a farmer’s son in Illinois who conceived a 
desire to shine as a legal light. Accordingly he went up to Springfield, 
where he accepted employment at a small sum from a fairly well-known 
attorney. 

At the end of three days’ study he returned to the farm. 

“Well, Bill, how d’ ye like the law?” asked his father. 

“Tt ain’t what it’s cracked up to be,” responded Bill, gloomily. 
“T’m sorry I learned it.””-—Lippincott’s. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
M. C. BETTINGER 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


HE special classes of the Los Angeles city school system are of five 
kinds: 1. Ungraded rooms with maximum attendance of twenty 
pupils to the teacher, dealing with studies and with such cases of 

deportment as grow out of lack of success in studies. There are at present 
thirty of these rooms in the city, used as centers, each center open to a 
group of buildings. 2. Special ungraded rooms, or “‘special schools” 
with maximum attendance of fifteen pupils to a teacher—selected young 
men for teachers—dealing with truancy and incorrigibility. There are 
six of these rooms in the city at the present time. 3. Parental school, for 
children without adequate parental control, usually children who have 
made a start in juvenile vice and crime. The number of pupils in the 
school varies with conditions. 4. Class for mental defectives, attendance 
varying with conditions. 5. Deaf classes, one primary and one ad- 
vanced, enrollment seven to a teacher. 


The aim of all special schools is to help the city of Los Angeles 
take care of her children. No less comprehensive view than this is to be 
held by any one connected with the school department, i. e., no per- 
sonal, local or in any sense, special view. Organization, system and 
course of study must not be allowed to becloud in any way this view 
of the aim of these schools. This aim is necessary because so many 
homes in our cities at the present time can not adequately take care of 
their children; and the graded school system, because of limitations which 
come with grading, can not make up for the failure of the homes. Other 
agencies are needed, and these special schools are types of other agencies. 

As evidence of the success of the schools in accomplishing this aim, 


the following tabulation may be given as bearing on suspensions and 
corporal punishments, during a period of five years: 


Year Suspensions Corporal Punishment Enrollment 
1902-3 218 494 27,419 
1903-4 199 483 30,909 
1904-5 132 44] 34,326 
1905-6 116 377 37,877 
1906-7 72 254 42,998 
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In a city school system where the record of suspensions and corporal 
punishments has been coming down with such a steady pace, while the 
record of enrollment is going up with such leaps and bounds, it would 
seem that there must be some agency or agencies at work to account for 
the same. First and most important of these is the ungraded rooms. 


Further, it may be said that the effect of these classes is shown in 
the improvement of the personnel of the boys who get to the special un- 
graded rooms. They have steadily improved since the opening of these 
rooms, so that now it is safe to say that the personnel is fifty per cent 
better than it was at the beginning;that is, the boys who find their way 
to these schools now are fifty per cent better in character qualities than 
were those who were placed in them when these rooms were first opened. 
Another significant bit of evidence of the efficiency of these rooms ap- 
pears in the fact that the department has not had to increase the number 
of them for nearly three years, although the city is growing at a phe- 
nomenal rate. 


Fully one-fourth of the pupils in any school system in any city, 
at any time, should have individual teaching for a period—some a shorter 
time, some a longer time—if justice is to be done to all the children. 
Since Los Angeles has not yet been able to provide for as many as one- 
fourth of her pupils, the following have been selected as most eligible 
for assignment to the ungraded room: 


First, the overgrown and overage pupil, who, because of moving about 
from one city to another, or of home conditions which have caused 
him to be absent from school a great deal, or because of slowness of 
comprehension of school studies, finds himself obliged to go into a class 
room and sit with children two, three and four years younger. It has 
come to be recognized that a boy of fourteen placed in a class room 
with children ten years of age, must not, in the nature of things, be ex- 
pected to do as well as the ten-year-olds. It would be non-psychological 
to expect it of him. 

Second, frail children, who can not keep up the grade pace. 

Third, exceptionally bright children, who do not have work enough 
to do in the grade class. 

Fourth, the type of child who finds one subject, sometimes two sub- 
jects, very difficult, but who is normal, or may be better than normal, in 
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other subjects, but who, under the grade system, must always be rated 
by the subject for which he has little ability. 

Fifth, the boy whose mother brings him to the school room door and 
says to the teacher, ‘“My boy is peculiar.”” That is, the boy who is tem- 
permentally unable to stand contact with the regular conventional, whole- 
sale, job-lot way of teaching, and for a time at least demands individ- 
ual teaching and management. 

Sixth, just prior to promotions, these rooms are used for helping 
struggling cases to make their grade. 

Most of these cases, mentioned under the six headings, if their 
needs are to met, must be dealt with differently from the conventional 
grade methods of teaching and management, and the aim is to meet the 
needs of each individual, not to see how near we can bring the special 
room to the conventional grade conditions. It follows from the above 
that these rooms stand for correction of deportment, as well as improve- 
ment in the studies. In Los Angeles they have come to stand fully as 
much for the one as for the other. 

Accepting the stated ain of the ungraded rooms as sound, it fol- 
lows that the teacher of a room of this kind bears a special relationship 
to the school department. It is for her to diagnose the case of each 
pupil who comes to her, like a specialist, and so deal with that pupil 
as to meet his needs. In methods of teaching and discipline, the teacher 
must be given as free a hand as possible, and in outside matters on the 
school premises, the principal of the school should work through her as 
much as he can, without impairing his status with the school as a whole. 
The question of when it is for the best interests of the pupil to be dis- 
missed from a room of this kind must be almost altogether left to the 
teacher in charge of a room. The length of time that pupils remain in 
these rooms varies with individuals. Some remain but a few weeks, others 
remain permanently. ‘There is every gradation between these two ex- 
tremes. 

The progress of pupils who have been pronounced backward in a 
grade is sometimes more rapid than the regular grade pace, after they 
have been assigned to the ungraded room. It has come to be recognized 
that a pupil who does not get along as well as another in a regular grade 
room, is not necessarily inferior. Many times he is simply DIFFER- 
ENT. Further, it has come to be recognized that any pupil who is 
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fit to be in school at all has a right to go ahead steadily in his educational 
acquirements, just as he goes ahead in stature and avoirdupois. No 
school system ever had a right to stop or turn back one pupil. When- 
ever a pupil has reached sixteen or seventeen years of age, it is not 
good for him nor good for the other younger children that he stay any 
longer in an elementary school; and therefore he is given the basic points 
which he must have for working tools in higher schools, or in affairs of 
the world, and is moved along and out of the elementary school. ‘Those 
of our pupils who go in this way out of the ungraded room into high 
schools prove that our treatment of them is sound. Their maturity of 
mind and judgment more than makes up for minutiae of the course of 
study which may have been omitted in thus short-cutting them to the 
high school. 

The special ungraded rooms are open to truants and incorrigibles. 
They are in no degree to be considered places of commitment for school 
offenders; rather they are to be considered as simply other classes < sr other 
types of children. ‘The aim in management is to make these schools 
more like life, the life of the big world outside which the boy wants 
when he runs away from school. The theory on which this aim is 
based is that if a school is like life, a boy will like to be there for the 
same reason that he likes to live; and the theory works. The fact that 
it has worked so well as to improve the personnel of the boys who are 
assigned to these schools, as stated above, indicates that the influence of 
these rooms is working upstream, and checking the drift of boys of the 
regular classes into meanness, viciousness and school hoboism. We do 
not any longer have the typical school hobo. 

The teachers of the ungraded rooms are paid slightly in advance of 
the regular schedule of grade teachers. Teachers of the special un- 
graded classes, who are all young men, are paid considerably more, 
but in neither case has any serious trouble resulted to the school depart- 
ment. The department seems to have recognized that this is difficult work, 
and should be paid accordingly. 


When I see a girl leaving high school who has taken many years 
of language and then has to deal with so many things in life not touched 
upon by her preparation, I feel that she has not had a square deal in 
education.—Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL GARDENS 
LouisA McDERMmoTT 
San Francisco School Department 


éC LANT trees, Jack; they'll be growing when you're dying,” said 
| the Scotch laird to his son. 
To all cities I would say, “Develop your school gardens. 
It will give you better citizens and a more beautiful city.” 

San Francisco has more vacant school property than she can ever 
use for school buildings. She can not sell these vacant lots, but she 
may use them for school gardens. Some time she will be as wise as 
she is large and generous, and then we shall have school gardens that will 
be a credit to the city and an inspiration for right living to the people. 

A few years ago when I began to work for school gardens in San 
Francisco, I looked up the matter of school gardens in Los Angeles. At 
that time the two cities had about the same number. Last year the 
friends of the school garden made a heroic effort to have the Board of 
Supervisors appropriate five thousand dollars for the development of school 
gardens on vacant school property. In spite of the efforts of Superin- 
tendent Roncovieri and Assistant Superintendent Heaton this measure 
failed. Last year the Board of Education in Los Angeles set aside six 
thousand dollars to be used for improving school grounds and making 
school gardens. Other cities might profit by this example. 

Our school grounds should be radiating centers for civic improvement. 
They should be well planted and well kept—the beauty place of the 
neighborhoods. The school garden should be the nerve center for all 
the home gardens of the neighborhood. That has come to pass in the 
city of Cleveland, where the school garden idea has carefully been 
worked out. Cleveland has a home gardening association that has 
accomplished much for the betterment of the homes. It did not arrive 
until they worked through the public schools. In one school of three 
hundred pupils every child had his own home-grown vegetables on 
exhibit at the annual show. 

We have the soil and the climate and commercial vegetable gardens. 
Commercial gardens do not develop home gardens. The school garden 
does. It has done it in many cities. The great planting season is at 
hand. Now is the time for people to realize the possibilities of their 
back yards for vegetables, their front yards for flowers and both yards 
for fresh air and exercise. This is the great planting time, but the grow- 
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ing season in California is the major part of the year. My Middle- 
West mind marvels at it even yet and my thrifty Middle-West soul 
marvels still more at the economic waste. 

There are, broadly speaking, two gardens for this country, the 
large spring garden and the good-sized fall garden. ‘Then there are 
certain numbers that might be on the program every month in the year. 
Lettuce, radishes, parsley, carrots, beets and spinach the year round, 
with certain seasons of greater abundance. ‘There are two crops of 
potatoes, three of cabbage and several of peas, beans, turnips and 
onions. I was fortunate enough to live next a commercial garden 
last year and it was a delight to watch the skillful Italian gardener en- 
rich his soil constantly and as constantly keep at work of producing; 
no economc waste there. One vegetable followed on the heels of 
another. 

A great many of our people, intelligent people, too, look on gardening 
as a sort of mystery, something that can only be properly done by China- 
men. It is high time that we made this mystery plain and made a good 
knowledge of gardening the common property of all of our school 


children. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 1911 
E. Morris Cox 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


HE State legislature adjourned a little while ago, leaving in the 

hands of Governor Johnson a few hundred bills that had been 

passed by both houses. Among these are more than a score 
which, if signed by him, will influence the schools. 

The three measures for which the teachers’ associations especially 
stood, and which were presented to the legislature by the Council of 
Education, are among the bills that met the approval cf both the 
Senate and the Assembly. The only thing now necessary to give us 
suitable tenure, a retirement salary law, and a new era in industrial 
education, is the signature of the Governor to the three bills which pro- 
vide for these things. Before this reaches the readers, it will probably 
be known what the Governor thinks of these measures. Each of thein 
was amended in committees so that the final bills vary somewhat from 
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those originally proposed by the Council, and in every bill the amend- 
ments made thereto surely have not added to the efficiency of the meas- 
ure. However, in every case the essential features of the original bills, 
which were previously published in THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws, 
have been retained. 

For many years the teachers’ and superintendents’ conventions have 
favored the abolition of the school census and the apportionment of 
school monies on average attendance. The bills providing for this have 
been signed by the Governor. This saves the expense of taking the 
census, avoids the ever-recurring census frauds, and gives the money 
to the districts which are bearing the burden of teaching the children. 
There are many more reasons for the new plan. ‘There was only one 
argument in favor of the old plan—custom. Following the abolition 
of the school census came a series of necessary bills to fix the amount of 
the State school money and the county school money, and the method of 
apportioning each. 

The age of compulsory attendance at the elementary schools was 
raised to fifteen years. If the Governor approves, this law joined with 
the apportionment of school monies on school attendance, will surely 
greatly increase the number and regularity of children attending school. 
It will pay a district well, in school funds, to keep the children in school. 
This will probably bring better results in some cases than the higher and 
better reasons of greater efficiency and better citizenship have done. 

There are two other bills of great possibilities. They are known 
as the “‘College High’ and “Grammar High’”’ bills. These names tell 
you what they provide for. Each carries a special appropriation of 
State money for the support of the kind of schools named therein. If 
they meet with the Governor’s approval, there are surely many com- 
munities not now able to support good high schools that will establish 
the ““Grammar High”’ and communities remote from institutions of higher 
learning that will establish the‘‘College High.” 

A most drastic drinking-cup bill has been passed, and even though 
so drastic we ought to enjoy the protection it would offer. Another less 
drastic and even more desirable bill is one that prevents the sale of or 
giving of tobacco to minors under eighteen years of age. When school 
funds are short, teachers’ salary warrants will bear interest if the bill 
providing for this meets the Governor’s approval. A new law makes 
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it possible for high schools to organize military companies. The jeal- 
ousy of districts and geographic sections found expression in a bill which 
provides that not more than one member of a county board of educa- 
tion shall come from any school district. Does it not seem strange that an 
attempt should be made by law to select county boards by geography ? 

There were many more. To include all would make this article 
a dictionary or a catalogue. And these are only a small part of the 
educational bills introduced. ‘There were very many extremely bad bills. 
Only a few of them managed to slip through. It does seem that there 
ought to be some way to exploit all these bills to the view of the 
people interested in education. One person in Sacramento who would 
keep the school people well informed as to the bills introduced, could 
easily kill all the bad bills. 

The legislature has done well by school legislation. No doubt much 
of it will meet the Governor’s approval. It is to be regretted that so 
much of it should have reached him at the last of the legislative session. 
Some defects in very excellent measures could have been corrected had 
they not been so delayed. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION MEETING 


The regular annual meeting of the California Council of Educa- 
tion was held in Los Angeles on the first day of April. When Pres- 
ident MacKinnon called the meeting to order, roll-call showed the 
following members present: Mark Keppel, Duncan MacKinnon, 
Helen E. Matthewson, J. D. Graham, F. W. Conrad, Rose Harden- 
burg, A. L. Hamilton, Ednah A. Rich, J. A. Cranston, A. M. Sim- 
ons, Noel H. Garrison, C. L. McLane, Craig Cunningham, E. W. 
Lindsay, Agnes E. Howe, A. J. Cloud, Alexis F. Lange, Morris E. 
Dailey, E. Morris Cox, Minnie Coulter, Alfred Roncovieri, Clara 
M. Partridge, J. W. Linscott, Lulu E. White, Delia D. Fish, W. 
M. Mackay and O. W. Erlewine. The absentees were A. S. Mc- 
Pherron, Hugh J. Baldwin, J. H. Francis, Will C. Wood, Oliver 
P. Jenkins, D. R. Jones, and Jas. A. Barr. 

E. Morris Cox, chairman of the Committee on Incorporation, 
reported that the plan adopted at the meeting of the Council on 
October 1, 1910 had been ratified by the four associations of the 
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State; and that beginning October 1, 1911 the plan will become 
operative, giving legal form to one great California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation containing four sections: Northern, Bay, Central and Southern. 

At a meeting of the State Board of Education in February, a 
committee of three—Hardy, Ware and Lange—was appointed to 
confer with a committee of three from the Council—McLane, Crans- 
ton and Linscott—to arrive at mutually satisfactory arrangements to 
the Council and the State Board whereby the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEws might be designated as the official organ of the department of pub- 
lic instruction. The two committees held a joint session in Los Angeles 
and drew up the> following conditions as a basis for a recommenda- 
tion to the State Board by its committee to designate the SIERRA EDu- 
CATIONAL NEws as the official organ: ; 

““First—That the editorial direction and control of the official 
journal shall be in the hands of an Advisory Editorial Board, said 
Board to consist of four members selected by the executive committee 
of the Council of Education, and two members selected by the State 
Board of Education; provided that the State Board of Education shall 
be represented by not more than two of its members. 

““Second—The chairman of this Board, who shall be a represent- 
ative of the Council of Education, shall act as presiding officer only, 
without vote in matters affecting the relations of the journal to the 
State Board. 

*“Third—That the subsidy be granted by the State Board of 
Education for one year, and that it shall be renewable thereafter for 
like periods of one year.” 

This report, signed by the members of both committees (excepting 
Mr. Ware, who was not present), was submitted to the Council by 
Superintendent Linscott and was unanimously approved. 

Superintendent Mark Keppel gave an interesting oral report on 
school legislation enacted at the recent session of the legislature. He 
stated that a number of important educational bills were now before 
the governor, and urged action by the Council concerning them. A 
committee of three—Cox, Keppel and Dailey—was appointed to 
prepare recommendations upon legislative measures now in the hands of 
the governor. The following report was rendered and approved: 

**Resolved that the secretary be and hereby is directed to inform 
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the Governor of this State that we, the representatives of all the sec- 
tions of the California Teachers’ Association, at our regular meeting, 
have carefully considered all of the educational bills which were 
recently passed by the State Legislature and which, we believe, have 
not yet been acted upon by the Governor, and that we deem the re- 
jection of the following bills to be most urgent: Assembly Bill 851 
(County Boards of Education); Assembly Bill 904 (Certification 
of Teachers); Senate Bill 1253 (Military Training); that we favor 
the approval of the following bills: Assembly Bill 367 (Apportion- 
ment of School Funds); Assembly Bill 1552 (County School 
Fund); Assembly Bill 1182 (State School Fund); Assembly Bill 
1188 (Retirement Salaries); Assembly Bill 240 (Compulsory Edu- 
cation); Assembly Bill 766 (Tobacco to Minors); Senate Bill 1063 
(Drinking Cup); Assembly Bill 1034 (Interest Bearing Salary War- 
rants); Senate Bill 412 (College High); Senate Bill 413 (Grammar 
High); Senate Bill 411 (Industrial Education), providing that a 
special fund is provided for these special schools and that no funds 
shall be drawn from the regular State School Fund for these special 
schools; Senate Bill 982 (Trustees take office in May); Assembly 
Bill 1086 (Tenure of Teachers), a more desirable bill than Senate 
Bill 981 on same subject; and further, that we especially urge the 
signing of Assembly Bill 1086 (Tenure of Teachers); Assembly Bill 
367 (Apportionment of School Funds); Assembly Bill 1188 (Re- 
tirement Salaries); Senate Bill 411 (Industrial Education), provided 
the question of funds for these schools is clear as noted above. 

“Many other bills not listed herein, which we deemed as local (as 
the San Francisco bills) or of minor importance, would meet with our 
approval as would also some others that deal with certain legal mat- 
ters, had we thought them of sufficient general bearing and educational 
significance to include them herein.” 

These recommendations, signed by the twenty-seven members of 
the Council present at the meeting, were transmitted to the governor 
by the secretary on April 3rd. 

Careful consideration was given to outlining a plan of work for the 
coming year. A committee of five—Mackay, Miss Howe, Garrison, 
Hamilton and Lindsay—presented a report which was amended and 
adopted as follows: 
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“We recommend that the Council appoint committees on the follow- 
ing lines of work, to report at the next meeting of the Council: 1. 
Rural supervision. 2. Readjustment of courses of study and certifi- 
cation of teachers in the public schools. 3. Personnel and duties of 
the State Board of Education or Commission. 4. Industrial educa- 
tion. 5. Health supervision. 6. Playground movement. 7. Codi- 
fication of School Law. 8. Moral education. 9. Teachers’ employ- 
ment bureau. 

These committees will be appointed by the president, and the 
names of the members will be announced later. 

Superintendent Duncan MacKinnon spoke briefly concerning the 
coming meeting of the National Education Association in Sar Fran- 
cisco and introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

*“Whereas, the California delegation at Boston pledged this State 
to enroll seven thousand members for the San Francisco meeting of 
the National Education Association next July, and 

‘““Whereas, the annual meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are of great and lasting benefit to our profession, giving inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm to its adherents, be it therefore 

“Resolved, that the members of the California Council of Education 
actively and earnestly join in the campaign for a record membership 
from this State and urge all our teachers to identify themselves with 
the national organization.” 

Officers were chosen for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
C. L. McLane; Vice-president, W. M. Mackay; Secretary, L. E. 
Armstrong; Executive Committee, C. L. McLane, Duncan MacKin- 
non, J. A. Cranston, Noel H. Garrison, Alexis F. Lange, E. Morris 
Cox and W. M. Mackay; Advisory Editorial Board, Alexis F. 
Lange, Duncan MacKinnon, Noel H. Garrison, E. Morris Cox and 
W. M. Mackay. The presidency was tendered to Superintendent 
Mark Keppel, but he declined on the ground of a multiplicity of duties. 

The next meeting of the Council of Education will be held at 
Chico in the fall in connection with the meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association—Northern Section. It was directed that hereafter 
the Council shall be designated as the “‘Representatives of the California 
Teachers’ Association.” 
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The San Francisco board of education has provided a series of free 
evening lectures for adults, to be given at certain schools having assembly 
rooms fitted for the purpose. ‘This system has long been in successful 
operation in New York City, where last year over 5,000 lectures, popular 
science addresses, and musical programs were given to crowded audiences, 
by leading scholars, business men, artists, and critics. The plan for San 
Francisco is to secure the best speakers obtainable, and begin with one 
lecture a month in each center, increasing the number when the attend- 
ance justifies. Stereopticons and moving pictures will be employed when- 
ever possible. Lectures on musical topics will be illustrated by musical 
selections, and the scientific lectures by experiments. In short, the aim 
is to offer free to the public the best to be had in history and travel, 
science and hygiene, literature and art. Besides lectures on science, 
history, art, literature, first aid to the injured, etc., lectures on economic 
and social topics will be provided. Dr. Milton E. Blanchard, as super- 
visor of lectures, and G. O. Mitchell, as director of lectures, will carry 
the plan into execution under the direction of the board of education. 
The April schedule follows: Wanderings Along the Equator, by Ford 
E. Samuel; The Holy Land, by Robt. P. Tracy; Palestine and Syria, 
by Wm. H. Jordan; A Trip to Mexico, by J. Emmet Hayden; The 
Races of the World, by A. L. Kroeber; Fur Seals of Bering Sea, by 
G. A. Clark; The Queen of the Adriatic, by Henry Payot; In and 
About Jerusalem, by Martin A. Meyer; The Development of Song, 
by Mrs. M. E. Blanchard; Java, the Gem of the East Indies, by 
Alexander Russell; The Open Air Life, by Dr. Wm. C. Voorsanger; 
Tahita and Its People, by Roswell S. Wheeler; Wireless Telegraphy, 
by A. L. Jordan; Orchestral Instruments: |. The Violin, by Wm. J. 
McCoy. 


Prof. Ellwood P. Cubberley recently delivered a series of five 
lectures on school administration at the University of Illinois. This is 
the way our California educator spends his Easter vacation of one week. 


A summer school that should prove genuinely helpful is the Summer 
School of Physical Education at Los Angeles, beginning July 17th. 
The faculty will be composed of some of the best men and women in 
physical education in the country. The courses will include German 
gymnastics, indoor and outdoor athletics, Swedish gymnastics, folk 
dances, playground work, swimming, physiology and hygiene, and first 
aid to the injured. In view of the increased attention to playground 
work especially, this school will furnish timely assistance to all 
interested. 
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| | Machinery & Electrical Co. 
ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








AGRICULTURE 


for both elementary and secondary schools 
is receiving more attention and discussion 
generally throughout California just now 
than any other one subject in the curricula. 
We publish more than sixty texts and 
reference works on this subject. 
If you are interested and will drop us a ; 
postal we shall be glad to send you lists and p 
descriptive literature. © 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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A meeting of the hospitality committee of the National Education 
Association was held at the St. Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, on 
April Ist, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin presiding. Plans were advanced for 
the entertainment of the visiting teachers. Offers to accommodate 
teachers during the great meeting in July were received from several 
women’s colleges in the vicinity of San Francisco. The chairman 
announced the appointment of the following sub-committees and the 
respective chairmen: kindergarten, Miss Anna Stovall; elementary, 
Mrs. Annette Wood; secondary, Miss May E. Kelly; higher, Miss 
Jessica B. Piexotto; normal, Miss Effie McFadden; superintendence, 
Miss Lulu E. White; manual and art, Miss Katherine Ball; music, 
Miss Estelle Carpenter; science, Mrs. Alice King; physical training, 
Mrs. Newton Tharp; special elocution, Mrs. E. G. Holden; rural and 
agriculture, Miss Louisa McDermott; library, Miss Bell A. Goldman; 
child study, Miss Anna M. Wiebalk; city hospitality, Mrs. A. Ron- 


covierl. 


A new publication that promises to be of value in the educational 
field is “Our Animals,” published monthly by the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Humane education has 
come to stay. It is better than prosecution and punitive measures to 
secure proper treatment of animals. The new magazine is not preachy; 
it is bright and well illustrated. Good stories and poems are used to 
drive home the lessons of kindness. The magazine will be of assistance 
in the humane phase of education in our schools. 


W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast manager for Silver, Burdett & 
Co., returned recently from a meeting of the board of directors of the 
company in Boston. At this meeting Mr. Hartranft was elected a 
director. Perhaps the adoption of “Guide Books’’ in California had 
something to do with this mark of confidence and appreciation. 


President A. S. Weaver of the San Francisco Business College 
recently sold the school to H. E. Cox, manager of the Heald school in 
San Francisco. Mr. Cox has disposed of all his holdings in the Heald 
schools and comes equipped with experience and ability to carry on the 
work of business education in his own school. F. E. Gardiner, the best 
penman in California and a thorough business college man, has been 
appointed manager of the Heald school in San Francisco. 


San Jose has voted a bond issue of $200,000 for a polytechnic 
addition to the high school and for necessary enlargements for the regular 
work. 
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Our Latest School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the high- 


est previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to 1 


Remington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the world’s standard 
Typewriter 


Hence it follows that “Miss Remington” is the 
world’s standard typist and the number of “ Miss 
Remingtons” is growing every day. They know 
by experience that it pays best to operate the best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Realizing that some visitors to California spend all of their time at one 
or two points, these points frequently being the commercial centers, fail- 
ing to visit the many resorts and points of interest in the State, and believ- 
ing that this is brought about largely through lack of knowledge on the 
part of visitors, the Southern Pacific Company has begun a series of 
lectures on California. ‘These lectures are given nightly at the Palace 
Hotel Ticket Office, which has a comfortable seating capacity of 250, 
by the well known writer and lecturer, Dr. George Wharton James. 
These lectures are profusely and appropriately illustrated by colored 
stereopticon slides and moving picture films. It is true that many 
residents of California have not had an opportunity to visit these points 
of interest and are therefore not in position to talk intelligently relative 
thereto to their friends and acquaintances visiting California. Believing 
that the teachers of San Francisco and vicinity will find such information 
particularly desirable in connection with the coming convention of the 
National Education Association, the Southern Pacific Company is 
issuing this invitation to all public school teachers in San Francisco and 
vicinity for themselves and friends. These lectures are given every 
night except Sunday, beginning at 8:30 and ending about 9:30. The 
stereopticon and moving picture machine used are the finest that can be 
procured; the slides are as artistically and well colored as it is possi- 
ble for them to be, and Dr. James is as familiar with and as able to 
fittingly describe the different parts of the State as anyone that could be 
secured. 


A meeting of the Men’s Manual Arts Club was held at the II Trov- 
atore Restaurant, in San Francisco, on April Ist. The two principal 
speakers were David J. Alberga of the Home Industry League of Cali- 
fornia, and Herman Schussler, one of the noted civil engineers of 
California. Frank K. Barthel of the San Francisco department presided. 


We desire to note a correction. J. P. Utter, and not F. H. Hutter, 
was chosen supervising principal of the Vallejo schools to succeed 
Howard Ford. We wish to place the mistake on the Vallejo paper, 
and utter our apologies forthwith to Mr. Hutter and Mr. Utter. 


Miss Hettie Irwin held the Lake County Institute at Lakeport, April 
11-13. The forty-nine teachers of the county were all in attendance, 
and a pleasant and profitable meeting resulted. The instructors were: 
Prof. Lee Emerson Bassett, Prof. E. B. Babcock, A. H. Chamberlain, 
Geo. L. Sackett and Rev. Loyal L. Wirt. The printed programs were 
tastily put together; a full-page frontispiece of Clear Lake, giving a 
true artistic touch. 
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TWO OPINIONS ON “THE 
is HEALTH INDEX OF CHILDREN” 
: By Ernest Bryant Hoag 
Leonard P. Ayres, Dept. Child Hy- 
giene, Russell Sage Foundation, 
i a es 
} This little book gives in clear, 
non-technical, authoritative lan- 
guage, the most significant facts 
about the health and vitality of 
{ school children. I believe that it 
‘ does this better, more clearly, and 
more forcibly than any other 
book which has yet appeared. 
William H. Allen, Director Bureau 
of Municipal Research, N. Y., 
Author of ‘‘Civics and Health.” 
i The pedagogics of the book ap- 
ec peals to me; it is bound to be of 
ot great service. Your plan for a 
we sanitary survey of the school is 
Fa fine. Everybody will be glad for 
cai such cuts as that showing the 
at location of adenoids, which I wish 
tibet ; could be put in the hands of every 
ie normal student and for that mat- 
ter every college student. Your 
diagnostic table is the best thing 
I have ever seen. 
Of thirty strong letters of com- 
a mendation from Medical Directors, 
; Superintendents and Principals, 
fifty per cent contain the sentence 
“*The Health Index of Children’ 
should be on the desk of every 
teacher,’ If so, it should be there 
now. 
WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO., 
Publishers San Francisco 


From Western China to 
the Golden Gate 


The Experiences of a U. C. 
Graduate in the Orient 


By ROGER SPRAGUE 


More and more frequently are 
American university graduates 
being called to China to teach in 
the government or mission 
schools. This little book gives 
us the experiences of such a 
man. It takes us into the most 
remote of China’s 18 provinces, 
and presents a vivid picture of 
things as they are. 


Bound in cloth, 128 pages, 30 
illustrations. 


For sale by the 
Glessner-Morse Co. 


2163 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Price, postpaid, 85c 














The New Augsburg’s Drawing meets the demand for textbooks 


a and Color for each of the eight grades of the Grammar 
chool. 


Augsburg has followed somewhat the general plan of his other 
course that has proven itself to be, for the largest majority of 
teachers, the most workable course on the market. In the new 
course, however, are found many improvements. 


The four branches of Drawing, viz.: Freehand, Mechanical, 
Decorative and Color, with their subdivisions, are carefully devel- 
oped, together with a large number of drill exercises. 


The medium of Color in the first three grades is the Colored 
Crayon, while Water Color is the medium for the color work in 
Grades Four to Eight. 


Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, 50c each. 
Books 5, 6, 7 and 8 in press. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


717 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Sonoma county institute was held at Santa Rosa, April 17-20, 
under the direction of the Superintendent, Miss Florence M. Barnes. 
The instructors were: Dr. Frederic Burk, Pres. Allison Ware, Supt. J. 
W. McClymonds, Supt. Frank F. Bunker, Miss Estelle Carpenter, 
Dr. E. B. Hoag, Dr. Jackson Temple. Sec. L. E. Armstrong gave 
a brief talk on the work of the California Teachers’ Association. 
Throughout the program fine musical numbers by the classes in the Santa 
Rosa schools were interspersed. 





Pasadena has voted $475,000 for a new polytechnic high school 


and grounds. ‘The school site contains eighteen acres. Magnificent! 






























The medical school at Los Angeles, formerly a part of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has been made a constituent part of the 
University of California, and $100,000 worth of property has been 
conveyed by deed to the regents of the State institution. Provision was 
made whereby graduates of the Los Angeles medical school who received 
their degrees before the change went into effect will be made alumni of 
the University of California. 





Miss Estella Bagnelle, former superintendent of Madera county, 
was married on April 5th to Oscar H. McDonald. The McDonalds 


will make their home at Nome, Alaska. 
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The most marked feature of the series of lectures given by Colonel 


3 Roosevelt at the University of California in March was the great at- 
y tendance. The Greek Theater will comfortably seat 8000. It was 
4 crowded at each lecture, and at three of the lectures people were turned 
3 away. The ex-President has not lost his hold on the people, though 


many sincere admirers after listening to the lectures confessed that the 
Colonel has been well called ‘‘the apostle of the obvious.” Colonel Roose- 
velt’s lecture subjects were: “‘Realizable Ideals,’’ ““The Home and 
the Child,”’ ““The Bible and the Life of the People,” ““The Public Serv- 
ant and the Eighth Commandment,” ‘““The Shaping of Public 
Opinion and the Ninth Commandment.” The auditors who were ex- 
pecting something new or startling were doomed to disappointment. The 
Colonel was prosy and profound. 





The annual meeting of the California Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
at the Old Poodle Dog Restaurant, in San Francisco, on the evening 
of April 8th. President Allison Ware of the Chico normal presided. 
The speaker of the evening was Edward F. Adams, president of the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. His subject was “Educational 


Sins and Sinners.” 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 


Factories 


Rochester N.Y. .°. Frankfurt Germany 


The difficulty of projecting 
Opaque Objects is solved by 
our new lantern. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote 
you on Microscopes and Labora- 
tory Supplies. 


154 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 





Boynton - Esterly 


California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS r¢ invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHERS “¢ uréed to en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for goed positions. Call or 
send fer full information, free. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
BSTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
on their distinctive field than those of 
all ether Teachers’ Agencies combined. 
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70 TOURS 70 
EUROPE 


Summer Season 1911 


Other tours and tickets : 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
YOSEMITE 
ALASKA 


Programs and particulars for the asking 


Thos. Cook & Son 


689 MARKET STREET 


Baablished SAN FRANCISCO 





Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 











THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHBR OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New Yerk, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chieago, IIl., Minne- 

olis, Minn., Denver, Colo., ‘Spokane, 
Wash, Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


‘The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have pod * 
wenderful recard and their managers are 

ef imtegrity and ability ''—Western jal ‘a 
Education. 
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The San Francisco school department has arranged to maintain 
headquarters from July Sth to 14th, inclusive, in connection with the 
meeting of the National Education Association, in the Girls’ High School 
Building, O'Farrell and Scott streets. The rooms will be open from 
9 a. m. to 8 p. m., and members of the reception committee appointed 
by the board of education will be in attendance. ‘There will be pro- 
vided rooms for rest, writing, refreshment, doctor and trained nurse, 
general information bureau. ‘The honorary members of the reception 
committees are Mrs. Henry Payot, Mrs. James E. Power, Mrs. H. G. 
Vaughan. Committee: Miss K. Ball, Miss L. Ball, Mrs. Brogan, 
Mrs. L. Burke, Miss E. Carpenter, A. J. Cloud, Wm. De Bell, Miss 
M. Deane, Miss M. Donnelly, Miss E. Graham, Miss P. Hart, Miss 
S. Jones, Miss I. Kervan, Miss B. Kincaid, A. Kellogg, Miss L. M. 
Love, Miss M. Magner, F. Morton, Miss E. Morton, Mrs. M. L. 
O'Neal, Mrs. M. Prag, Mrs. C. Pechin, Miss A. Regan, G. Riley, 
Dr. A. W. Scott, Miss M. T. Shea, Miss J. Wade, Mrs. M. W. 


Kincaid, chairman. 


Douglas Donaldson, the designer of the golden loving cup recently 
presented by the City of Pasadena to Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch, 
will be a member of the faculty of the Summer Institute of Mechanic 
Arts at Mount Hermon, near Santa Cruz. 


The Marin County Teachers’ Institute was held at San Rafael, 
April 10-13. In arranging the program, Supt. Jas. B. Davidson called 
freely upon the teachers of the county. ‘This resulted in several prac- 
tical discussions of real benefit to the teachers. ‘The instructors were: 
Dr. A. F. Lange, Dr. Frederic Burk, Supt. Frank F. Bunker, Prof. 
Thomas H. Reed, Rev. Ernest Bradley, Prof. R. S. Holway, Supt. 
Edward Hyatt. O. A. Johnson, principal of the San Mateo high school, 
and E. Morris Cox, assistant superintendent of the Oakland schools, 
took part in the work before the high school sections. 


Supt. R. J. Fitzgerald called the Nevada County Institute at Grass 
Valley, April 17-21. Supt. Fitzgerald had arranged a well-balanced 
program numbering several of the county teachers and Supt. Edward 
Hyatt, Dr. W. C. Morgan, Dr. A. W. Stamper and Prof. T. H. 
Reed as instructors from outside the county. L. E. Armstrong, sec- 
retary of the California Teachers’ Association, told the teachers of the 
interesting work done this last year in behalf of the teachers’ pension 
bill and other educational measures. Several fine musical numbers, 
both vocal and instrumental, added to the pleasure and profit of the in- 
stitute. 
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Physi CS Send for the following Catalogs 


Select Apparatus for Coleman’s 
New Manual 


(Chemis try ee Apparatus 
Science 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 





; a aonee ao pie yn 2 os ose ee : ‘ 

* + —~ a8 
University Apparatus Co. a 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. ! 


re. CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one representative in 
each county and city. Normal, Teacher’s Professional, Grammar School, 
High School, College Preparatery, Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, Italian, Drawing, and Agricul- 
tural Courses are thoroughly taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free 
Tuition should apply at once to 

DEPT. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


Notice is hereby given that a competitive examination for appointment 
of teachers to the San Francisco School Department will be held beginning % 
Monday, June 12th, 1911, at nine o’clock a. m., at the Lowell High School, ; 
Sutter Street near Gough Street. Subjects: Language, arithmetic, 
methods; and an oral examination. For further information, apply at the 
office of the Secretary Board of Education, Pine and Larkin Streets. 


MELVIN G. DODGE, Secretary. 


UP TO DATE TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


I want to take your subscription for the School Arts Book, Primary 
Education, Manual Training Magazine, New York Teachers’ Monographs, 
Journal of Education and ALL leading educational magazines. Fine com- 
bination offers. Correspondence solicited. Address Miss Ida A. Jacobs, 
1312 Oak Street, Alameda, California. 


Wanted—For 1911-1912, man teacher, science and math- 
ematics, southern California high school, one not afraid of 
long hours and hard work, responsible position with chance 
for advancement in salary and responsibility, salary $1350 
first year. Address inquiry to Box A, Sierra Educational 
News, 50 Main Street, San Francisco. 
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Dedicatory exercises of the new high school at Lincoln (Placer 
county) were held on March 31st. In the morning there was a formal 
flag-raising under the direction of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
with addresses by Capt. E. L. Hawk of Sacramento and Geo. D. 
Kellogg of Newcastle. In the afternoon educational addresses were 
given by Frank L. Sanders, secretary of the Lincoln high school board; 
Supt. P. W. Smith of Placer county; Supt. Edward Hyatt; and Fred 
H. Greeley, district attorney of Yuba county. In the evening President 
Allison Ware of the Chico normal and Principal H. O. Williams of 
the Sacramento high school gave addresses. Several musical numbers 
were rendered at the three sessions by the high school band and orchestra 
under the direction of the principal, A. D. Hoenschel. Eight addresses 
in one day is quite a record. If good advice counts, the new school 
should move forward with certainty and despatch. 


The Executive Committee of the Federation of School Women’s 
Clubs held its meeting at the Stewart Hotel in San Francisco, February 
25, from ten until four o’clock. Nearly every club in the organization 
was represented. 

A plan was devised to provide as rest rooms, during the session of 
the N. E. A. in San Francisco, July 8-14, the Sequoia Club Rooms. 

The Federated Clubs from the different centers will take charge of 
the rooms each day. Prominent Eastern educators will be invited from 
4-6, thus enabling the women of the East and West to become better 
acquainted. Light refreshments will be served every afternoon. 

The following topics were selected as a basis for the professional 
work for 1911: 

1, A study of the amendments of the Constitution adopted dur- 
ing the present session of the State Legislature, to be voted upon at the 
next general meeting and election or at a special election that may be 
called for that purpose; 2, changes in the school law; 3, free text books; 
4, industrial and vocational training; 5, Educational News; 6, the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of our Bay Section Association must be changed 
to conform with the recently Affiliated Associations. The report of the 
committee will be published in the NEws. 

The subjects discussed by the Council of Education, and those that 
will probably be presented at the next Bay Section Association meeting, 
will be found in the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws. 

In the Western Journal will be found a reference list of the leading 
educational articles of the United States, which have appeared in the 
recent magazines. A committee will be appointed to look over these 
articles, and recommend a few of the best to the Clubs from time to time. 
If any member reads an especially good article that all should know 
about, will she please communicate with the president? 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


3y Clarence F. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Sarah C. Brooks, formerly Principal of the Teachers’ 


Training School, 


Baltimore, Md. 


These readers are the work of authors of wide, practical experience, 
who have struck the keynote to the teaching of reading by the adaptation 
of attractive selections to the environment and interests of the child. 
They are carefully graded and excellently illustrated. 


Progressive Lessons in English. 


By Sidney G. Firman, B.S., Pd.M., 
formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Complete in Two Books 


The basic plan of these language 
books provides a recurring and pro- 
gressive presentation of subjects, in- 
sures the correct use of the language 
of others, and lays special emphasis 
upon the use of the paragraph. 


The Appleton Arithmetics. 


By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of the Pedagogy of Math- 
ematics, the University of Chicago, 
and Lambert L. Jackson, Ph.D., for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics, 
State Normal School, 3rockfort, 
N. FX. 

Complete in Two Books or In 
Three Books 
Their compelling interest is the key- 
note to the success of this series. The 
development of arithmetic from the 
concrete is emphasized by introducing 
data familiar to the child and by the 


frequent use of illustrations. The text 
is especially well organized for refer- 
ence and classroom use. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
833 Market St., San Francisco 


“Give the Children a Chance” 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
The Book of Knowledge 


The first and only Encyclopaedia written exclusively for children. 
The most wonderful and complete children’s book ever planned. 
Contains nearly nine thousand illustrations—over three hundred and 
fifty are colored plates. Gives the whole sum of human knowledge 
in the fields of Discovery, Art, Science, Invention, Literature, 
Biography, Nature, etc., etc. All written and explained in such 
manner and language that any child can understand, and still scien- 
tically correct and accurate. The most valuable reference work 
for children ever published. Fully indexed with cross-references. 
For sale by subscription only through 


JOHN H. N. CLAUSEN & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Oscar Luring Building 45 Kearny St., San Francisco 

NOTICE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS: Representatives (both sexes) 
wanted in all counties in California north of Bakersfield. Especially for 
School Teachers who are desirous of putting their vacation to monetary 
advantage this proposal means a golden harvest. Full information on 
request. 
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The following list of books is recommended as valuable for profes- 
sional reading: 

Retarded Pupils—‘Ayer’s Laggards in Our Schools.” Published 
by the Russel Sage Foundation Fund. 

Thorndyke’s “Elimination of Pupils from Our Schools.’ This may 
be procured free of charge from E. E. Brown, secretary of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Medical Inspection—Hutchinson’s Preventable Diseases. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

Vocational Training—Power’s “Choosing a Vocation.” 

Open Air Schools—‘‘Ayers’ Open Air Schools.” 

“Open Air Crusaders.” 

A report of The Elizabeth McCormick Open Air Schools. Obtained 
free of charge by addressing the United Charities of Chicago, 51 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

Playgrounds—Johnson’s ‘‘Plays and Games,”” Ginn & Co. 

Johnson’s “*“What to do at Recess,” Ginn & Co. 

Bancroft’s ‘“‘Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gym- 
nasium.”” Macmillan Co. 


Supt. D. L. Thornbury of the Eureka schools has resigned to devote 
his time to his business interests in real estate. His successor has not 
yet been named. ——__—___— 

Prof. Bernard Moses, for thirty-six years professor of political 
science at the University of California, has been retired from active 
service with the title of professor emeritus. Dr. David P. Barrows, asso- 
ciate professor of education and dean of the graduate school, will succeed 
Professor Moses as professor of political science. Professor Moses was 
a member of the original Philippine Commission appointed by President 
McKinley, while Dr. Barrows was director of education in the Phil- 
ippines during the first years of our occupancy of the islands. Both 
men were associated with President Taft while the latter was governor- 
general of the Philippines. 


The public schools of San Diego recently held an interesting ex- 
hibit of wild flowers and plants. The exhibit was under the general 
direction of Prof. W. T. Skilling, supervisor of nature study at the 
San Diego normal. Specimens either fresh or mounted of almost every 
species of wild flower found in the vicinity of San Diego were on exhibit, 
each one carefully tagged with both its names—the common and 
the scientific—and the locality where found. The teachers and children 
were greatly interested in this nature study work. The presence of 
many parents at the exhibit also testified to the worth of the work as one 
means of getting the schools and the homes a little closer together. 
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Unsurpassed for 
Scenic Grandeur 


When going East, be sure to go via the world’s 
pictoral route, the 





Western Pacific 
Railway 


The New Cross-Continent Line 


For one hundred miles through the marvelous gorge 
of the Sierras—the Feather River Canyon. [Palatial 
Trains and Perfected Service, affording every comfort 
known to railroad travel. Smooth, speedy, safe. 
Through new lands, scenes, cities. For information 
and sleeping-car reservations, ask any Ticket Agent, 
or address 


E. L. LOMAX G. F. HERR 
Passenger Traffic Manager Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Our Book Shelf 


CALIFORNIA THE GOLDEN. By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in University of Southern California. Cloth, 342 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., 565 Market street, San 


Francisco. 


In this volume we have a delightful treatment of the history of 
California. A native son, Dr. Hunt has a genuine appreciation and 
understanding of the salient things for children in the history of our 
State. Coupled with this understanding is the command of a fine liter- 
any style—a most pleasing and satisfactory combination. Thus the 
book develops our history as a fascinating story, supported by many 
fine illustrations. The book deserves and will receive wide use as a 
supplementary reader in the grammar grades of our California schools. 


SCHEFFEL’S EKKEHARD—AUDIFAX UND HADUMOTH. Edited by 
Charles Hart Handschin, Ph.D., Professor of German, Miami 
University, and William F. Luebke, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
German, Miami University. Cloth, 16mo, 251 pages, with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. Price, 60 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


The length of Scheffel’s famous novel makes its reading in its 
entirety an impossibility for the average class. In this edition, the most 
charming portion, the idyl of Audifax and Hadumoth, is given,—a tale 
of treasure trove in the form cf a realistic story of human achievement. 
In its style the story resembles a fairy tale, in its short and simple 
sentences, and in certain familiar forms, which are adequately treated 
in the notes and in the full vocabulary. The text is followed by a series 
of German questions for conversational practice, and English exercises 
for retranslation. 


SECOND Course IN ALGEBRA. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University, and William 
A. Luby, A. B. and Frank C. Toulton, Ph.B., Instructors in 
Mathematics in Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Cloth 264 pages. Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Company, 717 Mar- 


ket street, San Francisco. 


Perhaps no algebra for beginners published within the last ten 
years has been more favorably received than Hawkes, Luby and 
Touton’s First Course in Algebra. The points of excellence of the 
First Course are all to be found in the Second Course in Algebra. This 
book covers the necessary work for a second year of algebra and meets 
college entrance requirements in a most satisfactory manner. It is well 
adapted to use in California because it conforms fully with the new 
requirements of the University of California in Algebraic Theology, 
designated in the Catalogue as 4 a. 
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VACATION LAND 


| 


The Summer Playground of 


the Bay Cities 


© Would you spend your vacation in the virgin forest, beside 
a sparkling stream, where you could fish, boat, bathe, or rest 
as you felt like it? Or does your ideal outing mean a com- 
fortable farm house or hotel, where you have plenty of good, 
wholesome food, good beds, and ample opportunity for outdoor 
life? 

© Would you not like to do these things without spending two 
or three days or a week getting to and from your destination? 
© The solution of every vacation problem can be found along 
these lines. Here is a wonderful variety of climate and scenery 
for your selection—sheltered valleys, mighty forests of virgin 
redwood, rolling hills and towering mountains, sandy beaches, 
or surf-beaten shores, foaming rivers and placid lakes. And, 
best of all, this vacation paradise is close at hand—easily 
reached by a short and comfortable journey from San Francisco. 
@ The summer book, “VACATION,” issued each year, tells 
in detail of the fascinating places to be found along the lines 
from San Francisco to Eureka. It contains full information 
regarding camping sites, location and accommodations at mineral 
springs, resorts, hotels, country homes and farms, where board- 
ers are taken, with terms of board from $7.00 per week up- 
ward. 

@ It will be given free upon request. 


TTT! | 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


The Picturesque Route of California 


Ticket Offices 874 Market Street, Ferry Building, Foot of Market Street 
and Room 886 James Flood Building (General Offices) San Francisco, Cal. 











W. S. PALMER, General Manager J. J. GEARY, Gen’! Pass. & Fre. Agt. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, OR THE Book OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, 24 volumes. Edited by Dr. Holland Thompson and Arthur 
Mee, assisted by a large corps of departmental editors. Published 
by the Grolier Society, London and New York. For sale by sub- 
scription only through John H. N. Clausen & Co., Oscar Luning 
Building, 45 Kearny street, San Francisco. 


To realize that you have been waiting for years, and perhaps not 
knowing that you were waiting, you need only give a brief examination 
to this remarkable encyclopaedia for children. You will see at once 
that a genuine need has been met in a most satisfying way. Many fine 
encyclopaedias have been prepared for adults; uniformly the articles 
in them are too long, too technical, to meet the needs of childhood. It 
has remained for these editors and these publishers to prepare in simple 
convincing language adapted to childhood a set of reference books 
covering all the principal interests of children. As sustained interest 
depends largely upon variety, these books are based upon a novel plan 
to secure this desirable end. Each volume contains these divisions: 
‘The Story of the Earth,” the facts of physical geography well told; 
‘The Book of Wonder,”’ which gives answers to many questions which 
children ask; ‘“The Book of the United States,” a full description of 
the country, its history, laws and government; ““The Book of Nature,” 
a splendidly illustrated account of animal and plant life; ““The Book 
of Men and Women,” sketches of the lives of famous people; ‘The 
Book of All Countries,”’ brief historical and geographical treatment and 
illustrations of the countries of the world; ““The Book of Golden 
Deeds,”” a record of heroism; “The Story of Our Life,”’ interesting 
chapters on the development of man and the preservation of our health; 
‘The Book of Familiar Things,”’ chats about every-day things like the 
making of a newspaper; ““IThe Story of Famous Books,’’ condensed 
versions of the world’s greatest books; ““The Book of Stories,”” all the 
favorites of many successive generations of children; ‘“The Book of 
Poetry,”’ a collection of the finest poems in the language; ““Things to 
Make and Things to Do,” suggestions and directions for making all 
sorts of things, beautiful gifts as well as useful articles. A complete 
system of indexing and cross-reference permits prompt handling and 
the pursuit of a single subject or division if the reader so desires. 

These books represent an admirable plan admirably worked out. 
They will be widely used. Teachers will welcome them as the best 
reference work for pupils in elementary and high schools, while parents 
will rejoice in them as a series of volumes so charmingly written and 
helpfully illustrated as to lead children by pleasant steps to a surprising 
breadth of information and culture. We venture to say that many adults 
in all walks of life will prefer the short, attractive, non-technical articles 
to those in the more scholarly, more comprehensive, more exhaustive (and 
exhausting) encyclopaedias for adults. 
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MOUNT 
HERMON 
1911 





SUMMER INSTITUTE 
OF MECHANIC ARTS 


AT MOUNT HERMON, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





FACULTY 


JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, B.S., A.M. 

Design, Woodwork, Primary Correlated Hand Work, Lectures 
President Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans, 1904-08 
President Manual Training Department, N. E. A., 1909 
Director Summer Institute of Mechanic Arts, Mount Hermon. 


CHESHIRE LOWTON BOONE, B.S. LUCY AMELIA THOMAS 
Design, Pottery and Clay Modeling, Sewing, Needlecraft, Dressmaking, 
Primary Handwork, Theory § and Theory—Graduate in Domestic Sci- 
Course of Study—Instructor Summer ence and Domestic Arts, Teachers 
Schools of Teachers’ College; Head en Pn vam ted noe ‘i 
of Manual Arts Department, New arts, berkeley gn scnoo 
Jersey State Normal School at Mont- HARRIET A. BOYER 
clair; Supervisor Art and Handwork, Hospital Dietetics, Advanced Cookery, 
Montclair Public Schools. er ee eee 
New rleans Sanitarium for five 
E. LOUISE TOWLE years; Head of Department of Do- 
Design, Handicrafts, Leather, Jewelry mestic Science and Household Econ- 
—Instructor Handicraft Guild of omy, Tulane University. 
Minneapolis. CHARLES WOLCOTT KENT, B.S. 
LAURA E. MARSHALL Woodwork, Mechanical Drawing, Met- 
Elements of Design, Landscape Com- Bonar Le gener oe De- 
osition, Sketching, Painting, Theor DATtMeNnt, 108 ARECICS Norms. 
instructor Chicago Art Museum oor _ DOUGLAS DONALDSON 
two years; Supervisor of Drawing, Pesign, Jewelry, Leather, Woodcarv- 
Fresno Public Schools for six years; ing, Theory—Independent Craftsman 
Instructor Fremont High School, in Jewelry and Metals; formerly 
Oakland. : Director of Manual Training, Throop 
Polytechnic Elementary School, 


LOUIS C. BUTLER Pasadena. 


Wood, Metals, Mechanical Drawing— FRANK ROBERT CAUCH, B.S. 
Instructor of Manual Training in San Basketry, Weaving, Rafiia, Primary 
Jose Public Schools; President_Man- Handwork, Mechanical Drawing 
ual Arts Section, California Teach- Supervisor of Manual Training, Oak- 
ers’ Association. 


land. 
MATIE PEARL CLARK E. ATHELSTAN ROSS 
Household Economy, Cookery, Prac- Lectures on Equipment and Organiza- 
tical Dietetics—Director of Domestic tion of Manual Arts Departments— 
Science and Art, Manual Training and Superintendent of Manual Training, 
Commercial High School, Oakland. El Paso, Texas. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, B. S., A. M. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION FOR MOUNT HERMON ASSOCIATION 
MAGNOLIA STREET - 7 7 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





IDEALISM IN EDUCATION. By Herman H. Horne, Ph. D., Professor 
of Education, New York University. Cloth, 183 pages. Price, 
$1.25. The Macmillan Co., 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


In this new book Prof. Horne discusses the practical problem of 
improving the race by means of education. ‘The elementary forces in 
man-making he finds to be heredity, environment, and will. He shows 
that each of these forces is capable of notable re-enforcement by means 
of right education. ‘The whole process of human improvement is inter- 
preted in terms of an idealistic philosophy. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GER- 
MANY AND THE UNITED STATES, By John Franklin Brown, 
Ph.D., author of ‘““The American High School.’” Cloth, 335 
pages. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan Co., San Francisco. 


This book gives the clearest account of the secondary schools of 
Germany that we have ever seen. The data were secured by Dr. Brown 
during a year’s work as exchange professor in one of the German schools. 
The second part of the work discusses, in the light of Germany’s experi- 
ence, the training of teachers for the high schools of America. The 
comparison of the two systems is singularly interesting and profitable. 


He1pi—*‘Wanted, books that boys and girls will like to read who 
do not like to read,’’ said Mrs. Harriet H. Heller, superintendent of 
the county home for unfortunate children at ‘““View Crest,’’ Omaha, 
one day when she was planning to retire from the superintendency, feeling 
that she had done her full share in view of the lack of help from men, 
women, and books. 

““Wanted, books that boys and girls will like to read who do not 
like to read.” How few there are! Such books must be of universal 
interest, as attractive to adults as to children, as relishing for the good as 
the bad, and the bad as the good. Since that summer day I have been 
on the lookout for such a book. 

“Have you read Heidi?” asked a business man, a thirty-three-degree 
Mason, a man who knows good books. “If not, read it the first oppor- 
tunity. Let me get a copy for you?” 

Before ‘‘Heidi’” reached me I was in the training school of the Ohio 
University at Athens, and one of the teachers said: ‘“These children are 
infatuated with a new book they have about a little Swiss girl’s city and 
mountain life; and soon one of the boys, reading with a relish, spoke the 
name of “‘Heidi,’”’ and soon thereafter I found myself neglecting all work 
for ““Heidi,”” and my advice to you is to read this remarkable book by 
a Swiss woman, Frau Johanna Spyri. Put it in every library where 
you have influence, and when you give a child a book, give “Heidi.” — 
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Yosemite 


Valley.... 


NATURE’S MASTERPIECE 


Daily train service to the Park line—Direct con- 
nection at Merced with Santa Fe and Southern Pa- 
cific. A delightful three-hour drive into the Park, 
over well sprinkled roads. Ample hotel and camp 
accommodations. 


The Scenic Attraction 


— of California—— 


A Place of Marvelous Beauty 


ENCLOSED BY MASSIVE WALLS 
ADORNED BY STUPENDOUS WATERFALLS 


For full information about the trip, or descriptive folder, 
see Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


Merced, California 
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Teachers of California: 


The N.E. A. will be here shortly— 
Are your libraries fully equipped 
with California books? 

We can supply all of them. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


BOOKSELLERS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 








An Honest Doubter 


RE you among those who honestly and sincerely 
A doubt the possibility of giving a really effective 
preparation for teaching in a private Normal? 

Are you skeptical as to the value of a time-saving course ? 
If so, will you permit us to show you what our work is 
before you condemn us? We are willing to abide by 


your intelligent judgment. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


Leen ee een nnn nena eens ee 
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1 (Solden State 
OU. 
es THE EMBODIMENT OF THE BEST IN THE RAIL- 





ROAD WORLD OF TRAVEL, INSURING A TRIP 
OF COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND ENJOYMENT 


DAILY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND EL PASO 





SOUTHERN 
PACIEIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 


FLOOD BUILDING, PALACE HOTEL 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STS. DEPOT 
BROADWAY anp 13TH ST., OAKLAND 
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